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KEY to Understanding World News 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World Week presents in the Student 
Edition YOUR KEY TO UNDER- 
STANDING WORLD NEWS, a 32- 
page special section with basic infor- 
mation students need to read and study 
current affairs. Regular features have 
been somewhat shortened to give all 
possible space to the KEY ISSUE with 


its year-round reference information. 


How to Use the KEY Issue 


1. Leaf through the pages of the 
KEY to ncte its contents and makeup. 
You will find that it has material for 
both immediate and reference use. This 
Teaching Guide suggests teaching pro- 
cedures and student activities. 

2. Distribute the KEY issue to the 
class. Inform students that the KEY is 
designed to be used throughout the 
term or year as an encyclopedia of cur- 
rent affairs. Use a few minutes working 
along with the class to point out the 
features of the KEY. Indicate to the 


students those sections which will have 
special value for their work this term or 
year. 

3. Divide the class into several groups. 
Give each group the responsibility of 
summarizing the content or makeup of 
a section of the KEY. After several 
minutes of silent reading, call on the 
individual groups to report on the sec- 
tions for which they were responsible. 

4. Some features in the KEY can be 
used to teach individual lessons. Others 
can be used to supplement the text or 
serve as previews of topics to be studied. 

5. For convenience in handling and 
safekeeping, suggest to students that 
the KEY section be removed and holes 
punched in the margin for loose-leaf 
filing. 

6. Some teachers collect the KEY 
sections, after current use, and keep 
them handy on a table or shelf for con- 
stant reference. 





How Do YOU Use World Week? 


Here’s a way to use the fruits of your experience to help other teachers. 

We're looking for answers to these questions: How do you use World 
Week? If you teach U. S. history, what parts of the world affairs unit do you 
generally present and how do you integrate the material with your class 
subject? What use do you make of other materials in the magazine? 

If you use World Week in World History or World Geography, how do 





you relate it to the textbook material? How do you work in visual materials 
from the articles or from other sources in teaching the world affairs units? 

If you have a reading problem with some or all students, how do you 
adapt World Week's materials for your purposes? If your schedule allows 
one day a week for current affairs teaching, how do you use the content of 
World Week? In what ways do you use the news section? back-page fea- 
tures? workbook? Which parts of the magazine do you usually ask students 
to read on their own? How do you adapt the Teaching Guide for class pur- 
poses? Or write on a problem of your own. 

Those answers which we consider most helpful to teachers generally will 
be printed at intervals in the Teaching Guide. As a small token of our grati- 
tude for your participation, we will send $10 for each letter printed, and 
$25 for the letter which we consider the best submitted. 

Write your own story of “How I Use World Week” in any length up to 
1,000 words. Mail it to: Teaching Guide Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








THE WORLD OF 1954 (pp. 9-10) 


This introductory article points out 
the forces in men’s minds which shape 
world events. These “secret springs” in- 
clude: nationalism, imperialism, race, 
differences in living standards, com- 
munism. Discussion of this article will 
form a useful introduction not only to 
the KEY but to an understanding of all 
world affairs articles throughout the 
term. In study of “Danger Spots Around 
the World” (next below), have students 
point out which of the “secret springs” 
are operating to create tension in par- 
ticular areas. 


DANGER SPOTS AROUND 
THE WORLD (pp. 11 ff.) 


Procedure 

There is enotgh material in this sec- 
tion to be used in current lessons over 
several days. By selecting your topics 
you can make your time schedule. 
The introductory section can be used 
as a lesson in itself, serving as an over- 
view for the topics to be studied indi- 
vidually. A suggested arrangement 
could be: (a) Asia’s Trouble Spots; 
(b) Middle-East Trouble Spots; (c) 
Europe's Troubles; (d) Troubles in 
Africa; (e) Troubles in Latin America. 
Many “Danger Spots” will be treated in 
more detail in World Week world af- 
fairs units. Sections on those areas in 
the KEY can be used for preparation 
for or review of units. 

A general “procedure for covering 
each region could be to assign different 
groups in the class the responsibility of 
getting the facts which make the as- 
signed area a trouble-spot in the world. 
Thus, in studying Asia, one group reads 
up on Japan, another on Korea, another 
on China, etc. As each group reports, 
the rest of the class listens and should 
be ready for brief questioning periods 
to follow. Maps of the regions dis- 
cussed should be on the blackboard. 
The class can be working with the maps 
in the KEY as the class leaders talk. 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


integrating their summaries with the 
map information. 


Activities 


1. Suggest to students that they set 
up a section of their notebooks entitled 
“Social Studies Vocabulary.” As they 
come across new expressions, names of 
personalities, places, etc., they should 
look them up in the “Words in the 
News” dictionary (pp. 37-40) or add 
them to the list there. 

2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world to the class. Have students 
indicate by colored crayon or pencil 
shading schemes the communist world, 
democracies, and neutrals. 

3. The KEY can be a guide to stu- 
dents in selecting a world area they 
want to follow in building a term scrap- 
book. Scrapbooks could include news- 
paper clippings, pictures, editorials, 
cartoons, maps, charts, etc 

4. As a previous assignment, 
dents can bring in newspaper clippings 
on an area to which they were assigned. 
These articles can be the take-off point 
for thé lesson. The materials can also 
be used to keep the bulletin board up- 
to-date. 


stu- 


TOOLS: for 


Red China & Formosa 
Oct. World Week 


PAMPHLETS: China and the World, 
by T. Durdin & R. A. Smith (Headline 
Series No. 99), 1953 Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East_ 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Fuel for the Good 
Dragon (Formosa), 1953, free, Office 
of Public Information, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Washington 2 


6 in 


>= 
s0¢,” 


25, 
D. C. Mao, Chiang, and China (Armed 
Forces Talk 388), 1951, 5¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Communist China First- 
hand Accounts (Information Service 
Vol. 33, No. 9), 1954, 10¢, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on the 
World Today,” Atlantic Monthly, 


Govern- 


Some 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


October 6, 1954 

Unit: China. 

Good Citizens: Fire Prevention Week. 
October 13, 1954 

Unit: Guatemala. 

Good Citizens: Community Chest. 








5. Many students have brothers who 
were or are stationed in various world 
areas as members of the armed services. 
Urge students to get these soldiers’ 
stories about certain areas for re-telling 
in class. 

6. Have students prepare short-answer 
questions on the topics studied, for a 
“quiz-down” game. 


MAPS (pp. 12 ff.) 


If the KEY is in their loose-leaf note- 
books, students will have the maps 
readily available for use when neces- 
sary. 


USING THE NEWS MAP 


The SCHOLASTIC NEWS MAP 
can be an all-year project used in con- 


TEACHERS 


March, 1954. “China: It’s Firmly Red 
But No Power Giant,” Business Week, 
April 3, 1954. “Shocking New Strength 
of Red China,” by J. Alsop, Saturday 
Evening Post, March 13, 1954. “Trade 
with China,” Time, June 14, 1954. 
“Behind the Bamboo Curtain at Gene- 
va,” by P. Durdin, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, May 23, 1954. “Mao’s China: Now 
a Greater Threat Than Russia,” News- 
week, January 11, 1954. 

FILMS: Formosa—Blueprint for a 
Free China, 26 minutes, sale, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
its problems of administration, agricul- 
ture, industry. Farming in South China, 
20 minutes, sale, Educational Film 
Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Subsistence 
type of agriculture characteristic of the 
densely populated Si River valley. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman @ Dr. 
@ Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody 


Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Hobart M. 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of 
the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University @ Dr. Lloyd $. Michael, Supt., Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois ¢ Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 


Ohio @ Dr. Dean M 


Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


junction with the KEY issue in keeping 
up with current developments. As news 
events bring different areas into the 
spotlight of attention, new caption 
panels can be prepared and fastened to 
the map. Changes in printed captions 
should also be made in accordance with 
the shifting pattern of events. For ex- 
ample, we suggest the following new 
wording for the panels arrowed to the 
U. S. and to Western Europe, respec- 
tively: 





U. S. teams up with Britain, France, 
and 5 Asian nations in SEATO alli- 
ance to stop Red aggression in 
south Asia. 








France kills “European Army” plan; 
U. S. seeks another way to bring 
German armed forces into NATO 
army for the defense of Western 
Europe. 











In geography classes, the maps can 
be used to teach and drill on map skills 
and map facts. Other social studies 
classes can use the maps to advantage 
in integrating the map information with 
the regular class work. The maps can 
be used to teach skills such as: measur- 
ing distance, telling direction, identi- 


_ fying areas. 





Answers to Contemporary Affairs Test 
(September 22 issue, pp. 20-22) 

I. Words in the News: a-2; b-1; c-3; d-3; 
e-4; f-4; g-4; h-l; i-2; j-1; k-4; 1-3; m-2; 
n-l; o-2. 

Il. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T, 

III. Reading u Map: 1-Formosa; 2-Phil- 
ippine Republic; 3-Communist (Red) 
China; 4.Republic of Indonesia; 5-India; 
6-South China Sea; 7-northeast; 8-moun- 
tainous; 9-peninsula; 10-strait; 11-about 
1,700 miles; 12-Jakarta; 13-Great Britain; 
14-Viet Nam; 15-20 degrees north. 

IV. In the United States: a-3; b-2; c-3; 
d-2: e-l; f-l; g-4; h-3; i-4; j-2; k-3; 1-2; 
m-2; n-3; 0-4. 

V. Personalities in the News: a-4; b-5; 
c-2; d-10; e-6; £-8; g-11; h-14; i-12; j-15 

VI. World Affairs: a-1; b-1; c-4; d-2; 
e-3; £-3; g-4; h-4; i-2; j-1; k-1; 1-4; m-2; 
n-4; o-l. 

Note to teachers using Contemporary 
Affairs test: After checking your pupils’ 
scores with above key, please report your 
score to World Week on the form pro- 
vided in the Teaching Guide section, page 
1, of the September 22 issue. Please mail 
by October 11. 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 7 
. India; Burma, Indonesia. 
l-no; 2-no. 
3. Manila. 
. Democrat. 
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Special tips from 
COACH CHARLES “BUD” WILKINSON 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
WINNER OF 1954 ORANGE BOWL GAME 


on how to 
shape up 
for 
winning 
games” 





“The players who win games,” says one who knows, Coach 
“Bud” Wilkinson, “are those who car play at top speed. Put 
on the pressure from start to finish. Wear down and thus out- 
play even superior opponents. 

“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 
following eating habits: 
1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 
3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast —like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (Oatmeal gives you more of this muscle-building 
protein than any other leading cereal.*) 

5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 


*HIGH-PROTEIN MENUS AND RECIPES FREE insipe 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s most popular cereal ... hot or cold 


Mother's Oats and Quoker Oots 


cre exactly the some 
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| are good times, good friends, and 

gaiety ahead if you do."And laughter and love 
and marriage almost before you know 

it. But if you don’t. . . you’re headed 

for boredom and loneliness. 


And it’s so easy to stay sweet ... stay adorable... 
) ) y 


if you let Listerine Antiseptic look after your breath. 
Every morning. Every night. And especially before 
every date when you want to be at your best. 
Listerine instantly stops bad breath, and keeps it 
stopped for hours, usually . . . four times better 

than any tooth paste. 


No Tooth Paste Kills Odor Germs 
Like This .. . Instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no tooth paste 


does. Listerine instantly kills bacteria... by millions 
—stops bad breath more effectively, instantly, and 
lly for hours on end, 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC STOPS BAD BREATH 
4 times better than any tooth paste 






You see, far and away the most common cause of offensive 
breath is the bacterial fermentation of proteins which are 
always present in the mouth. And research shows that your 
breath stays sweeter longer, depending upon the degree to which 
you reduce germs in the mouth. 


Listerine Clinically Proved 
Four Times Better Than Tooth Paste 


No tooth paste, of course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll does 
not kill germs—but Listerine kills bacteria by millions, gives 
you lasting antiseptic protection against bad breatl 

Is it any wonder Listerine Antiseptic in recent clinical 

tests averaged at least four times more effective in stopping 
bad breath odors than the chlorophyll products or toot! 
pastes it was tested against? With proof like this, it’s easy 


to see why Listerine belongs in your home. | 
every night . . . before every date, make 

it a habit to always gigie Listerine, the 

most widely used antiseptic in the world 





A Product of 
The nbert Company 








300 Chances to win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY 


Write a letter on this subject: 


“What Christmas means to me” 





THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 

GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 





Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘““What 


is I 


Christmas means to me,” 10t longer than 500 words. 


sure your letter on the subject, ““What 


Attention, Juniors! B. 


’ is not longer than 350 words. 


249 : 
Christraas means to me, 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 


Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—P: rhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas time. 
These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 
and write. 


3. Contest open to 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES. 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only grades 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of per 
only, a letter or theme oT Vhat _hristmas Royal 
means to me.”’ In Senior Division, (10th, 11th advertising agencies 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length 
2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit Scholastic Magazines. 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
home name of Duplicate prizes a 


signed with your name 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. returned, All entries 








any 


junior high school student 
and high school student 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
McBee, Corp., its subsidiaries, 
and their families. 
subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Judges’ 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
warded in case of ties. No entries 
contents, and ideas therein 











150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize ‘ 
147 Cash Prizes . . . $ 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


become the property of Royal McBee Corp., to be 
used as it sees fit. 

5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. ‘The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus Dist. of Columbia. 


upper elementary and 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
10th, 11th, 12th 


or of its 
Contest 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954. 


decisions final. 
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~! Wide World photo 

NEWSMAKING 14-YEAR-OLDS: The boy pictured at left above 
and the girl in the center are the top trapshooters in the U. S. 
Nick Egan of Flushing, N. Y., and Dianne Williamson of Comp- 
ton, Calif., both 14, outshot the biggest field of contestants 
ever to take part in the Grand American Handicap (the national 
trapshooting competition), held in Vandalia, Ohio. The boy 
shown at the right made news in another way. He’s Wladislaw 


INSIDE WORLD WEEK: “Storm centers” all over 
the world summarized (p. 11). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Southeast Asia defense treaty signed; 
free world seeks substitute for EDC; scandals turn up 
in union welfare funds; Democrats elect governor in 
Maine; uranium plant opened at Rum Jungle, Australia; 
college enrollment hits peak; “Miss Universe” shuns 
Hollywood for school; Marilyn Dell, Canadian high 
school girl, swims Lake Ontario. 


NEW U.N. PRESIDENT: Dr. Eelco N. Van Klef- 
fens of the Netherlands was elected last week as pres- 
ident of the 1954 session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Van Kleffens was chosen after Prince Van 
Waithayakon of Thailand withdrew as a candidate. For 
more about Van Kleffens, see “Newsmakers” in last 
week's issue (p. 6). 


WORLD SERIES: Baseball’s biggest event, the World 
Series, starts September 29 at New York’s Polo Grounds. 
Who'll win the Series—the New York Giants or the 
Cleveland Indians? See page 44 for our sports editor's 
prediction. 


COVER STORY: The frightening creature on our 
cover is a tyrannosaur—or, more correctly, a life-size, 
cement model of a tyrannosaur. He’s one of 26 models 
of prehistoric animals built by sculptor Paul N. Domke 
for his “Prehistorical Zoo Garden” in Ossineke, Michi- 
gan. Mr. Domke sculptures all his “ghosts of the past” 
to exact scale by studying fossils in U.S. museums. 
Many students tour the zoo each year. Perched on top 
of our “cover boy” is Mr. Domke’s nephew, Roland 
Schaedis, 14, a sophomore at Alpena High School in 
Ossineke. (Wide World photo.) 








Wide World photo Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
(‘Walter’) Hardyn, also 14, the youngest person to flee alone 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Since he spoke only Polish, he 
pretended he was a deaf mute so that his speech would not 
arouse suspicion as he made his way across East Germany. He 
says he fled Communist Poland to go to school in a free coun- 
try. The U.S. State Department flew him to Boys Town near 
Omaha, Nebr., in time to enroll for the current semester. 





WORLD WEEK SALUTES: the Jews of the U.S. 
They are celebrating the 300th anniversary of their 
settlement on our shores. Special events will honor the 
occasion in 250 towns and cities during the next eight 
months. The first Jews to come to America in a group 
settled at New Amsterdam (now New York) in 1654. 
Today, more than 5,000,000 of the 11,500,000 Jews in 
the world live in the U.S. Almost half of U.S. Jews 
are in New York City. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
ARE CLEANER COMICS COMING? Twenty-four 
of the nation’s 27 comic book publishers have formed 
the Comic Magazine Association of America. Their pur- 
pose is to get rid of horror and terror comics and 
others in bad taste. They’ve asked Charles F. Murphy, 
a New York City judge with a long record for fighting 
juvenile delinquency, to help them. Murphy will read 
comic books slated for publication. Those he approves 
will have a seal on their covers. If a publisher sells a 
book that Murphy disapproves, then the publisher will 
be kicked out of the association. Previous attempts to 
regulate comic books have fizzled out. But Murphy 
says he means business. As comic books are printed 
months ahead of distribution, it will probably be Jan- 
uary before the results of his efforts begin to show up. 


ENDQUOTE: April Oursler Armstrong, writing in 
Good Housekeeping about her famous father, author 
Fulton Oursler, tells how he caught her reading some 
sensationalized comic books. “I think it might help me 
appreciate other things if I read some bad literature,” 
she suggested. “Really?” replied her father, “Then tell 
me, how many bad eggs do you have to eat before you 
appreciate the taste of a good one?” 








“Communists, Stay Out!’ This 
warning sign was posted in South- 
east Asia by eight Western and 
Asian nations. 

The warning took the form of a 
collective defense treaty aimed 
against further Communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. The treaty 
was signed in Manila, on September 
8, by Australia, Britain, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the United States. 

The treaty grew out of the Free 
World’s defeat in Indo-China. It 
forged a new link in the chain of de- 
fenses being drawn around the na- 
tions of the Free World. 

The pact pledged joint 
against threats of aggression to any 
of the eight member countries. In 
addition, a special declaration threw 
a “mantle of protection” around the 
Indo-Chinese states of Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and southern Viet Nam. 

(Reason: Under the Indo-China 
armistice terms, these three 
tries are denied the right to join any 
defense organization. But they are 
permitted to accept protection of- 
fered to them by outside powers. ) 

The treaty covers “the general 
area of Southeast Asia and the 
Southwest Pacific.” But it does not in- 
clude the Pacific areas north of 21 
degrees, 30 minutes latitude, north. 
It thus excludes Formosa, head- 
quarters of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. 

(Reason: This was done to avoid a 
split between Britain and the United 
States. Britain recognizes Commu- 
nist China. The U. S. recognizes 
Nationalist China, and is pledged to 
defend Formosa against Red China.) 


action 


coun- 


TERMS OF TREATY 
The wording of the treaty is not 
as strong as that used in the NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion) pact. The NATO pact declares 
that an armed attack on any member 
nation is to be considered an armed 
attack on all. It is a 
all-for-one alliance. 

The treaty signed in Manila, how- 
ever, states that each member coun- 


one-for-all, 





Pact for Southeast Asia 


try recognizes that “aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty 
area would endanger its own 
peace and safety.” Each nation 
therefore agrees that in case of 
attack it will meet the “common 
danger in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” (In the U. S., 
for example, under the Constitution 
only Congress can declare war. ) 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, who represented the U. S., 
wanted the treaty to apply only to 
Communist aggression. The other 
member countries persuaded him to 
drop the word “Communist.” 

(Reason: The word “Communist” 
was dropped to make the treaty 
more acceptable to “neutral” Asian 
nations—such as India, Indonesia, 
Burma and Ceylon—who stayed 
away from the Manila conference. ) 

However, Secretary Dulles fnade 
it clear that as far as this country 
is concerned “aggression” means 
“Communist aggression.” 

(Reason: U. S. does not want to be 
drawn into any squabbles between 
non-Communist Asian nations. ) 

The treaty goes into effect as soon 
as it is approved by a majority (i.e., 
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“We'll show ‘em we can build walls, 
too,”’ says Uncle Sam to the Free World. 





five) of the eight member countries. 
Other non-Communist nations are 
invited to join. 

The agreements signed in Manila 
consisted of three documents: (1) 
The Treaty (described above); (2) 
The Protocol (giving protection to 
Laos, Cambodia, and south Viet 
Nam); and (3) The Pacific Charter, 
which in Secretary Dulles’s opinion 
“may prove to be the most momen- 
tous product of the conference.” 


THE PACIFIC CHARTER 


The Pacific Charter pledges the 
eight member countries to “strive by 
every peaceful means to promote 
self-government and to secure inde- 
pendence of all countries whose 
peoples desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities.” 

(Reason: Purpose of the Pacific 
Charter is to disprove Communist 
propaganda charges that the West- 
ern powers support colonialism and 
imperialism in Asia. ) 

Using gold pens, the representa- 
tives of the eight countries signed— 
in alphabetical order—the three docu- 
ments, which were bound in dark 
blue (not red!) leather, 

Secretary Dulles compared the 
agreement to an Asian “Monroe 
Doctrine.” Australia's Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Casey commented, “We 
are more secure than we were a 
week ago.” 

The official Chinese Communist 
press—as might have been expected 
—denounced the agreement as “a 
warlike device by the U. S. to incite 
Asians against Asians.” 

The Western press was also some- 
what “miffed,” but for another 
reason. The English-language news- 
papers were prepared to call the 
pact SEATO (for South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization). Alas, the of- 
ficial name of the pact turned out 
to be, “South-East Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty.” The contraction 
would have to be SEACDT—and 
who (complained the reporters) 
could possibly pronounce that? 

Secretary Dulles then suggested 
that the treaty be called the “Manila 
Pact.” But the press persists (despite 
logic and Dulles ) in calling the treaty 
SEATO. Such is the power of the 


free press! 








How to Rearm Germany 


How should Germany be linked 
to the North Atlantic Altiance? This 
question has been troubling the 
Free World’‘s top diplomats. 

Ever since France rejected the 
European Defense Community (Eu- 
ropean Army) plan (see September 
22 issue), Western statesmen have 
been scratching their heads for a 
new solution to the German rearma- 
ment problem. 

As we went to press, there ap- 
peared to be general agreement 
among all the partners in the North 
Atlantic Alliance. West Germany 
should be rearmed, they said, and 
linked somehow to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO—the 
14-nation wegtern defense alliance). 

However, the unknown “X” in the 
international equation is France’s 
position. It is reliably reported that 
France is willing to accept German 
rearmament, but under strict con- 
trols—such as (a) a “ceiling” on the 
size of the German army (not to ex- 
ceed 12 divisions ); and (b) a limit on 
the production of German war mate- 
rials (including an outright ban on 
the manufacture of atomic weapons ). 

Two conferences are scheduled to 
discuss the problem of German re- 
armament. The first, to be held in 
London on September 28, will be 
attended by representatives of nine 
nations—the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. (All these countries, 
except West Germany, are members 
of NATO.) 

The second conference, to be held 
in mid-October, is to be attended 
by the foreign ministers of all 14 
member-countries of NATO, (The 
other six members of NATO are 
Greece, Turkey, Portugal, Iceland, 
Norway, and Denmark.) 


Probe Union Funds 


Crackdown on union welfare 
funds may result from investiga- 
tions. 

In New York City, CIO officials 
took possession of the offices of a 
local union of United Culinary, Bar 
and Grill Employees, and suspended 
the officials of four other local unions. 

This action was taken after a state 
investigation had exposed alleged 
misuse of the unions’ welfare funds. 
[t was charged that the administra- 
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“Step right up and trade your comics—ten for one hard-cover book!’ Thot was 
the pitch at the swap booth of the Stark County Fair, Canton, Ohio. The booth 
did a brisk ‘business,’ rounded up bales of objectionable comics. Most popular 
book was Robinson Crusoe, which for sheer adventure beats any comic by miles. 


tors of the funds spent the money on 
such things as Florida vacations, 
memberships in golf and luncheon 
clubs, and business deals with rela- 
tives. The New York inquiry spurred 
similar investigations in other parts 
of the country. 

What's Behind It: Union welfare 
funds exist to provide retirement 
pensions, life insurance, health serv- 
ices, etc., to union members. In some 
unions, management shares in the 
contributions to the funds. Today, 
thousands of union welfare funds 
have been established. The amount 
of money involved has been esti- 
mated as high as $25,000,000,000. 
Most of these funds are properly run. 
The New York inquiry, which looked 
into 135 welfare funds, gave a clean 
bill of health to the large majority. 


Campaigns Get Under Way 


Political campaigns heated up 
as elections got under way. 


New York: Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey announced that he would not 
be a candidate for a fourth term. 
President Eisenhower and state Re- 
publican leaders were unsuccessful 
in persuading him to change his 
mind. 

The governor thought he had 
served long enough (12 years) and 
felt Fie ought to accept a better 
paying job as a private citizen. 


Governor Dewey suggested that 
the Republicans make Sen. Irving 
M. Ives their candidate for governor. 
The Democratic nominee will proba- 
bly be Averell Harriman. Actual 
choice of nominees was to be made 
by Democratic and Republican state 
conventions, Barring a last-minute 
upset, the Republican delegates 
seemed likely to select Senator Ives; 
the Democrats, Harriman. 

Maine: Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans claimed victory in Maine's 
general election. The Democrats for 
the first time in 20 years had elected 
a Democratic governor—Edmund S$ 
Muskie, a 40-year-old veteran of 
World War II. The Republicans had 
returned Sen. Margaret Chase Smith 
and the state’s three GOP repre- 
sentatives to Congress, though with 
smaller majorities. The Maine elec 
tions, held two months before those 
in the rest of the country, are closely 
watched as an indication of what 
might happen throughout the coun- 
try in November. Democrats claimed 
this year’s results foretold a Demo 
cratic sweep. Republicans blamed 
for their poorer than 


local issues 
usual showing. 


PRIMARY ELECTION RESULTS 


Wisconsin: Fred R. Zimmerman, 
an ailing 74-year-old who did little 
campaigning, easily won the Repub- 
lican nomination to an eleventh term 








as Wisconsin Secretary of State. He 
is a bitter political foe of Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy. In other primaries where 
support of Senator McCarthy was an 
issue, candidates opposing the Sena- 
tor were generally nominated over 
those supporting him. 

Minnesota: For the first time since 
Democrats and Farmer-Labor parties 
joined forces ten years ago, their 
total vote was larger than the Repub- 
lican party’s. Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
won the Democratic nomination for 
Senator. His opponent will be Val 
Bjornson. 

New Hampshire: Rep. Norris 
Cotton, a pro-Eisenhower man, won 
the Republican nomination for Sena- 
tor by defeating Sen. Robert W. 
Upton and Wesley Powell, a sup- 
porter of McCarthy. 

Texas: Gov. Allan Shivers, a Demo- 
crat who in 1952 backed Eisenhower 
for the Presidency, won his party’s 
nomination for another term. In 
Texas this means that his election 
is assured. 


J. White Strikes It Rich 


It pays to read. Reading a pam- 
phiet paid off handsomely for 
Jack White, an Australian pros- 
pector. 

In 1948, the Australian govern- 
ment issued a pamphlet offering 
rewards up to $75,000 for large dis- 
coveries of uranium. Jack White of 
Darwin, leafing through the pam- 
phlet, saw a photograph of uranium 
ore that reminded him of specimens 





he had seen at an abandoned copper 
mine. It was in a piace called Rum 
Jungle, in the wastelands of the 
Northern Territory of Australia, He 
sent samples of this ore to the gov- 
ernment’s Mines Department. 

P. S. His “hunch” proved right. 
Jack White received the award. 
Australia (and the Free World) are 
richer by his discovery of the vast 
uranium field. 

On September 17, Australia’s 
Prime Minister, Robert G. Menzies, 
pressed a button that started the 
operation of a $6,000,000 uranium 
processing plant at Rum Jungle. The 
uranium oxide produced will be sold 
to the United States and British gov- 
ernments, which provided funds for 
construction of the plant. 

Prime Minister Menzies said that 
the discovery of uranium in the 
Northern Territory, an area long re- 
garded almost worthless to Aus- 
tralia, had been a “miracle.” He 
predicted that in time atomic energy 
would provide power and light for 
all Australia. 


IN BRIEF 


College Enrollment Up. The largest 
peacetime student body in history is 
jamming the nation’s colleges, Enroll- 
ment this fall in the country’s 1,900 
institutions of higher learning is esti- 
mated at 2,533,000. It is the highest 
enrollment since 1949-50, when veter- 
ans (under the G.I. Bill) swelled the 
total to 2,659,021. The upswing will 
continue until more than 4,000,000 will 
be going to college in 1970. 





Campus Beauty. Miriam Stevenson 
has turned down the $250-a-week 
movie contract she won as the “Miss 
Universe of 1954” to return to her sen- 
ior year at Lander College, in Green- 
wood, S. C. “I decided I'd better go 
back and finish school,” she said. “I 
know I’m a good student. J don’t know 
what kind of an actress I'd make.” 


Magnificent Marilyn. Marilyn Bell, 
16-year-old high school student at 
Loretto College in Toronto, Canada, is 
the first person to swim across Lake 
Ontario. She swam the 32 miles from 
Youngstown, N.-Y., to Toronto in just 
under 21 hours. Miss Bell received 
more than $50,000 worth of gifts. 
In the same competition, Florence 
Chadwick, veteran of many English 
Channel swims, was forced to give up. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Which of the following nations is 
not a member of the Southeast Asia 
pact: United States, Britain, France, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Burma, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia? (Cross out three.) 

2. The Southeast Asia pact pledges 
members to come to the assistance of 
(1) Formosa—Yes__, No__., (2) Alaska 
—Yes__, No__, if either of these areas 
is endangered by an aggressor. 

8. The Southeast Asia pact was 
signed in Saigon, Canberra, Manila, 
Hong Kong. (Underline one.) 

4. Maine voters elected a (Demo- 
crat) (Republican) to the office of 





governor. (Cross out one.) 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 
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Christ of the Depths 


Duilio Marcante, of Genoa, Italy, is 
a diver. One day he stared into the 
clear, green water of the Mediterranean 
and got an idea. “Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful,” he thought, “if there were a 
statue of Christ down there. Then the 
dead—all who have lived by the sea 
and died in it—could have their own 
secure refuge, a place to pray.” 

Marcante told others of his idea. It 
raced through Italy. Hundreds of Ital- 
ian athletes contributed bronze and 
copper trophies to be melted down for 
the statue. The Italian navy sent bronze 
scrap. Thousands offered coins. 

Sculptor Guido Galletti designed a 
statue, eight feet tall, weighing 900 
pounds. It stands on a concrete pedes- 
tal weighing 88 tons. This month the 
world’s first submarine statue was set 
to rest in the Bay of San Fruttuoso, 
56 feet below the surface. 














FRENCH ASSEMBLY VOTES DOWN 
EDC, 319 TO 264 

RIO MOBS ATTACK U. S. BUILDINGS 
IN WAKE OF VARGAS SUICIDE 

RED MIGS SHOOT DOWN NAVY 
PLANE OFF SIBERIA 

GENEVA PEACE SPLITS VIET NAM 
IN TWO, NORTH TO COMMUNISTS 


pix up your newspaper any day in 
this year of Our Lord 1954, and you 
will see headlines like these. For these 
and many similar events happened with- 
in a few weeks this summer. 

To look at them you wouldn’t know 
that millions of ordinary human beings 
the world over are quietly doing their 
daily jobs and caring for their families 
and being responsible citizens. 

These things rarely make headlines. 
Goodness and happiness and produc- 
tivity are not “news.” But it is well for 
us to remember that these are facts, too, 
when we look at the picture of conflict 
that surrounds the world today. 


A World of Blood and Fire 


For it would do no good to deny that 
violence, fear and uncertainty set the 
tone of international, and often of na- 
tional affairs. Crime and delinquency 
are rampant in many centers. Power- 
hungry nations invade their peaceful 
neighbors, or stir up rebellion among 
restless and dissatisfied peoples. And 


stockpiles of the most destructive weap- - 


ons the world has ever known rise 
higher and higher. 

Over all the globe looms one great 
basic fact: the eighty-odd nations of 
the world are divided. On one side 
stands a ruthless conspiracy of aggres- 
sive nations dominated by small groups 
of Communists. They are led by Soviet 
Russia and Soviet China, plus a score 
of puppet satellites. They are deter- 
mined to expand into every other coun- 
try until they rule the world. 

On the other side stands a group of 
democratic nations that want only to 
be left alone to develop a free and pros- 
perous economy. They are led by the 
United States, plus the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and many others 
which have tasted the advantages of 
freedom and advanced civilization. 
They are determined not to be overrun 
by the Communist juggernaut. 

We live indeed in an age of “Cold 
War” between these two giant antag- 
onists. It is a struggle to weaken and 
destroy the opposition by propaganda, 
economics, and any other means short 
of shooting. But every so often it breaks 
out into little “hot wars” at weak spots 
around the world. 

In this issue, “Your Key to Under- 
standing World News,” we have con- 
densed all the essential facts about 
these conflicts. On pages 11 to 22, you 
will find described, region by region, 
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the chief danger spots in every con 
tinent. 

But before we turn to the detailed 
reference materials, let us look a little 
deeper at what lies behind them. 


The Secret Forcés 


When you take the family car out for 
the evening, you know you can’t start 
until you turn the ignition switch. What 
makes it work? There has to be an inner 
mechanism—the carburetor and spark- 
plug—to trigger an explosion in the 
cylinders that drive the wheels. 

In international affairs, too, there are 
secret forces that we seldom see. They 
are ideas, feelings, and conditions which 
great masses of people shave in com- 
mon and which make them act together. 
When you're reading the news of great 
events, you'll understand it better if you 
look beneath the surface and see the 
secret springs that set them off. 

Here are some of the most important 
forces that are working behind the 
scenes today to change the face of the 
world: 


NATIONALISM 

You feel a proud tingle when the 
Stars and Stripes go by in a parade. Or 
when you travel the length and breadth 
of America “from sea to shining sea.” 
“Yes,” you admit to vourself, “I'm 
mighty glad I’m an American!” And 
that’s a fine thing. 

But the Dutch and Japanese and 
Egyptians feel the same way about 
their countries. They have a feeling of 
“belongingness” with their land. It is 
the place where they were born and 
have always lived. They have national 
traditions and great men, songs, food, 
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sports, probably a language, and other 
things in common. They want to rule 
themselves. 

This feeling of unity among the 
people of one area is called “national- 
ism.” In the calendar of history nation- 
alism is not as old as you might think. 
Five hundred years ago, most people 
did not think of themselves as “Ameri- 
cans” or “Frenchmen.” Then they were 
vassals of a certain lord or duke or 
abbot. Or they were tradesmen in the 
merchant guilds of some city like Am- 
sterdam or Lubeck. Europeans were only 
beginning then to join together in larger 
national units under powerful kings. 

Nationalism is closely related to 
patriotism, though they are not quite 
the same thing. It is good to be a patriot 
who loves his country and tries to do 
his best to defend it and improve it. 

But sometimes nationalism gets per- 
verted and exaggerated. It turns people 
into hot-headed “jingoes” who hate the 
people of the country next door. This 
blind demand for glorifying one’s own 
nation at the expense of others has 
often led to unnecessary wars. Some 
times it seems a hangover from the 
past—the desire to seek revenge for 
injuries that have not been forgotten. 

France and Germany, for example, 
have fought three bloody wars in less 
than eighty years. Now they find it hard 
to trust one another. Quite naturally, 
France fears that, if Germany is allowed 
to rearm, the Germans may again in- 
vade France. So last month the French 
Assembly refused to ratify the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty, which 
would have brought German troops into 
a six-nation “European Army.” The 
ghosts of French nationalism had again 
taken their toll. 


COLONIALISM 


One brand of nationalism that is 
especially active in the world today is 
the revolutionary urge of millions of 
people to throw off completely the yoke 
of more powerful nations. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, expanding Euro- 
pean powers seized many lands in Asia 
and Africa to gain economic and mili- 
tary advantages. This fever to grab 
colonies was called “imperialism” or 
“colonialism.” In the last fifty years it 
has died down (except for Russia). 
Germany and Italy lost their colonies 
through defeat in two world wars. And 
the great empires of the past—Britain, 
the Netherlands, and France—are being 
whittled away. 

But the memories of these colonial 
peoples are long. They still feel the 
humiliation of their former treatment 
and resent the fact that the imperial 
powers long monopolized their trade 
and raw materials. The upswelling of 
nationalism in Asia has turned several 
British and Dutch colonies into new 


nations. Such are India, Pakistan, Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, and Indonesia. Though 
they have gained their independence, 
they are mostly unwilling to join any 
alliance with the West against com- 
munism. 

France was slower than the other 
powers’to relax her hold on her colonial 
empire. She gave some measure of self- 
government to her dependencies in 
Indo-China—Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. But it was too late to win the 
wholehearted allegiance of all the Viet 
Namese against the Communist up- 
rising of Ho Chi Minh. And the recent 
disastrous peace was the indirect result. 

In North Africa, too, France has had 
strong opposition from rising Arab 
nationalism in her colonies of Tunisia 
and Morocco. Here the new French 
premier, Mendes-France, has shown 
that he is aware of political realities by 
offering self-government within the 
French Union to Tunisia. 

Thus everywhere in the world, colo- 
nialism is in retreat before the explosive 
mixture of nationalism. 


RACE 


Note that these examples of nation- 
alistic ferment are all peoples of colored 
races—black, brown, or yellow—and that 
their former European masters were 
white. This division among peoples of 
different skin color often creates feel- 
ings of superiority or inferierity. More 
than two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion is non-Caucasian. The slogans, 
“Asia for the Asians” and “Africa for 
the Africans” have a powerful appeal 
to these long-oppressed peoples. 

Europeans and their descendants are 
a small minority in most parts of Africa. 
In South Africa, the Boer government 
(descendants of Dutch settlers) has 
imposed a rigid policy of “apartheid” 
(separateness) in all relations and kept 
the natives in subjection. In Kenya, a 
native secret society called the Mau 
Mau has solemnly sworn to drive all 
whites out. They have murdered many 
British planters and soldiers. Will bloody 
tragedies like these spread wider? 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The average person in the United 
States has an income of about $1,600 a 
year—which means for the average 
family approximately $4,500 to $5,000. 
But, according to United Nations fig- 
ures, over half the world’s people have 
to live on less than $100 a year per 
capita. 

What these two statistics mean for 
the standards of living of the world’s 
peoples is not hard to imagine. The 
high-income countries of Europe and 
America are highly industrialized na- 
tions which produce—and consume— 
most of the world’s goods. The low- 
income countries are almost all agricul- 


tural. But their production rate per acre 
is far lower than that of the West. 

What is the result? Take food. Liter- 
ally, more than half the world is slowly 
starving. It lives on a diet of small 
grains and rice that contains less than 
800 calories per day, whereas 2,500 to 
3,000 is considered normal for a healthy 
diet. The poorer peoples of Asia and 
Africa are always hungry and weak 
from undernourishment. 

Or take health. An Indian peasant 
has a span of life, on the average, of 27 
years. An American can expect to live 
to be 69. 

The peoples of these depressed lands 
know that something better is possible. 
For they have seen and heard of the 
wealth and technical skill of the West. 
And they want a share of these com- 
forts, too, before they die. 


Why Communism Is on the March 


Communism has not solved any of 
these problems. It has not permitted its 
subject peoples freedom to express their 
own ambitions. It has revived racial 
antagonism whenever it suited its own 
purposes. It has extended its imperial- 
istic control over 800,000,000 people in 
Europe and,Asia. It has sworn eternal 
enmity to religious faith in every form. 
The standard of living of its own peo- 
ple, after three decades, is lower than 
that of any Western country. 

Yet the amazing thing about the 
Communists is that they have made 
their brutal system seem attractive to 
millions of people who have never been 
in a Communist country. 

How is that possible? Because the 
Communists are the cleverest propa- 
gandists in history. They have learned 
how to touch the “secret springs” in 
other men’s minds. They have con- 
vinced many of the native peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East that 
they, the Communists, alone are inter- 
ested in helping them win their strug- 
gles for a better life. They preach that 
all Americans and Europeans hate the 
colored peoples, and want to keep them 
in subjection. “Look at the United 
States,” they say, “with its huge army 
and navy and atom bombs. Why do 
they do thisP Only to attack you. We 
must stop these Western warmongers. 
Join with us in the fight for peace!” 

There is an answer—a good one—to 
all these false appeals. President Eisen- 
hower has said: “We've got to fight 
communism with something better. We 
have something better—our heritage of 
freedom.” 

And if we are true to our heritage, 
we shall convince the whole world that 
the only safety for true nationalism, 
freedom, racial and religious under- 
standing, and a better standard of living 
for all nations lies in the dynamic, pro- 
gressive democratic way of life. 



























Danger Spots 








In a Tense World 


A Survey of Key Nations and Areas in the Cold War 


HIS autumn, for the first time in 

more than two decades, there is no 
major shooting war anywhere in the 
world. 

But neither is there a stable, durable 
peace. 

Scattered over the face of the globe 
are innumerable trouble spots which 
may erupt at any moment into new 
conflagrations. 

There are several reasons for unrest 
in our tense world (see page 9). But 
the principal threat to peace continues 
to be Communist imperialism, with its 
goal of world conquest. 

Since 1946, Communism has kept 
the world in a state of increasing ten- 
sion that has been aptly termed the 
“cold war.” And in two corners of the 
world—Korea and Indo-China—Commu- 
nist imperialism has resorted to “hot 
wars. 

Communist aggression may take one 
or all) of the following forms: (1) 
direct invasion by the Russian Red 
Army—as was the case with the Baltic 
States and eastern Poland; (2) invasion 
by the forces of Soviet satellite states— 
as in the case of the North Korean and 
Chinese attack on South Korea; or (3) 
help to local Communists in stirring up 
internal revolt, as was the case in China, 
Greece, Iran, Viet Nam, the Philippines, 
Burma, and Malaya. 

In a broad sense, the world today is 
divided into three camps—the democ- 
racies, the Soviet bloc, and the neutrals. 

Who are the democracies, or the 
Western bloc, as it is often called? The 
Big Three, of course—the United States, 
Great Britain, and France; the British 
Dominions; the Benelux countries, most 
of Scandinavia, and the other NATO 
countries; the Latin American repub- 
lies; the Philippines, and the former 
enemy countries, West Germany and 
Japan. 

Within the United Nations, on most 
crucial issues, the vote has repeatedly 


been 55 to 5, with the Soviet bloc 


(Russia, Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia) standing out alone 
against the will of the large majority 
of members. 

To check Communist aggression, 
many of the free nations have made 
defensive alliances. These alliances or 
“regional arrangements” are expressly 
permitted under the Charter of the 
United Nations (Articles 52 and 53). 
They include the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Western Hemisphere Defense 
Treaty, the Pacific Pact, and the South- 
east Asia treaty just signed (see pages 
27-28). 

Then there is a sort of third camp— 
the “in-betweens” of neutrals. They are 
not Communist nations, and most of 
them vigorously oppose communism in 
their own territory. But they maintain a 
neutral position betwen the East and 
the West, because they fear they might 
become a battleground in a new world 
war. 

In this camp are such new Asian 
countries as India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia, where memories of European 
imperialism still burn strong. With them 
must be grouped most of the Arab na- 
tions of the Near East, with their de- 
pressed masses under feudal Moslem 
regimes. Some advanced- European 
countries, traditionally neutral, such as 
Sweden, Switzerland, and kreland, have 
declined to join the North Atlantic Pact, 
though their sympathies are clearly 
with the West. 

What is the “Soviet bloc”? It is a 
term which includes Soviet Russia and 
the countries she dominates. The core 
and the directing center of the Soviet 
bloc is, of course, Soviet Russia herself 
(known officially as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics). 

Soviet Russia is the largest country 
in the world, covering one-sixth of the 
earth’s land surface. She stretches across 
two continents, from the North Pacific 
in the east to the Baltic Sea in the west 
(see map on page 23). Her area is 


8,708,070 square miles, nearly three 
times the size of the U. S. Her popula- 
tion is 193,000,000, about 20 per cent 
greater than that of the U. S. 

Since 1940, Soviet Russia has ex- 
panded her territory greatly. By military 
action or threats she acquired the fol- 
lowing territories: the Baltic republics 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; east- 
ern Poland; the Petsamo region from 
Rumania; South Sakhalin and Kurile 
Islands from Japan; and most of East 
Prussia from Germany. All these terri- 
tories were annexed outright. 

Beyond her immediate borders there 
are the Soviet satellite states—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Outer Mongolia. 
And in East Germany and North Korea, 
occupied in World War II, Russia has 
imposed puppet governments. 

In all but name, these countries are 
part of Soviet Russia. Moscow dictates 
their foreign policy and their domestic 
policy. Soviet troops are stationed either 
inside these countries or near their 
borders. 

Finally, there is the biggest prize of 
all—Communist China, with a popula- 
tion of at least 450,000,000. On its 
southern border is now rising a new 
Communist state in northern Viet Nam. 

What is next on the Communist time- 
table? On these pages, region by region, 
country by country, are described the 


trouble spots in the tense world of 
today. 

NORTHEAST ASIA 
KOREA 


The Geneva Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1954 dispelled what little hope 
there was for a permanent peace settle- 
ment in Korea. The Reds made it un- 
mistakably clear that they are opposed 
to a “free and unified” Korea. They re- 
fused to agree to the formation of a 
single, all-Korean government, based on 
free elections throughotit the country. 

Despite the truce signed on July 27, 

(Continued on page 14) « 
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Danger Spots 


(Continued from page 11) 


1953, and the release of most U. N. 
prisoners who are still alive, Korea will 
remain a major danger spot for a long 
time to come. The war, which was 
started by the Communist invasion of 
South Korea in June, 1950, lasted three 
years and 32 days. It was on Korean soil 
that the United Nations took the first 
armed collective action to repel aggres 


sion. 
The United States signed a treaty 
with South Korea to come to the aid of 


that country if it is attacked again. A 
similar pledge was made by 15 other 
U. N. lent Syngman 
Rhee threatens to renew the war against 
the Reds, but the U. S. is gradually 
withdrawing its troops. The reconstruc- 
tion of devastated Korea will be long 
and costly. 


countries. Presi 


JAPAN 

On September 8, 1951, a Treaty of 
Peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations at 
San Francisco. Soviet Russia refused 
to sign the treaty. The Japanese gov- 
ernment, which is staunchly pro-United 
States, has been subjected to Commu- 
nist propaganda attacks. Russia would 
like to gain control of Japan and its vast 
industrial plants, but the existence of a 
U. S.-Japanese mutual defense pact 
(signed on March 8, 1954) is a strong 
deterrent. The Communist 
within Japan is numerically weak. 

Japan’s most pressing problem, how- 
ever, is not political but economic. By 
losing Manchuria, Fermosa, and Korea 
ia World War II, Japan has become 
less than 80 per cent self-sufficient in 
food, and is almost completely lacking 
in many critical raw materials. To feed 
her people and keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning, Japan must buy abroad 
one-fifth of the food she needs, and 
most of the raw materials for her textile 
and steel industries. 

Japan needs dollars to pay for these 
imports. During the Korean war, Japan 
earned $350,000,000 a year by selling 
supplies to the United Nations and per- 
forming services for U. N. troops. But 
this source of income has practically 
dried up. 

Japan’s “natural” markets in pre- 
World War II days were North China 
and Manchuria. These areas, however, 
are now behind the Communist “Bam 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, Japan’s 
paramount need today is to find new 
markets for her products. 

The United States is pledged to help 
Japan get on her economic feet again 
In July, 1954, the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank granted the Bank of Japan a 
$60,000,000 credit for the purchase of 
vw. §. 


movement 


cotton 


CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
seized control by 1949 of al] China, ex- 
cept the island of Formosa. The Chi- 
nese Communists give allegiance to 
Soviet Russia. In various ways, short 
only of employing Russian armed forces, 
Moscow has aided the Chinese Reds to 
victory. 

In the Korean war, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 
In the Indo-Chinese war, it furnished 
guns and munitions to the Communist 
guerrillas. 

Red China’s premier and foreign 
minister, Chou En-lai, took part in the 
Geneva Conference held in the summer 
of 1954. This was the first international 
conference ever attended by the Chi- 
nese Reds. They voted solidly with the 
Soviet delegation in (a) blocking a 
peace settlement in Korea, and (b) in 
exacting a stiff price from France for 
a truce in Indo-China. 

Sixteen members of the United Na- 
tions (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized Communist 
China. The United States and 43 other 
members of the U. N. have opposed 
recognition of the Red regime. 

The U.S. is also strongly opposed to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, on the ground that the 
Chinese Reds have violated all the basic 
principles of the world organization. 
China’s seat in the U. N. is now held by 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. 


FORMOSA 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek fled in December, 
1949, after their defeat by the Com- 
munists on the mainland. The Nation- 
alists have since rebuilt a well-equipped 
and well-trained army of 400,000 men. 
Though Chiang’s government has been 
denounced as reactionary by many 
Asians, it has improved the welfare of 
its 8,000,000 people. 

The Chinese Reds (supperted by 
Soviet Russia) have long been demand- 
ing the surrender of Formosa. They 
have renewed their demand more vigor- 
ously since the Indo-China peace. 

The United States is pledged to pro- 
tect Formosa from Communist attack. 
The pledge was originally made by 
President Truman, but has since been 
reaffirmed by President Eisenhower. 

Last month, President Eisenhower 
told newsmen that the Reds would have 
to run over the U. S. Seventh Fleet if 
they tried to invade Formosa. How far 
the U. S. should go in supporting a 
Nationalist invasion of the mainland is 
a subject of much debate. Secretary 
Dulles has assured Chiang Kai-shek that 
Formosa “does not stand alone.” 





SOUTHEAST ASIA 





INDO-CHINA 


On July 21, 1954, a truce was finally 
signed in the seven-and-a-half-year war 
in Indo-China. Indo-China, which bor- 
ders Communist China on the north, 
was formerly a French colony. After 
World War II, the eastern strip of Indo- 
China was set up as the independent 
state of Viet Nam, within the French 
Union. The western part consists of the 
Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia. All 
three states are under French protec- 
tion, but in recent years have been 
granted considerable self-rule. 

Since 1946, the Viet Nam govern- 
ment—which is recognized by the West- 
ern powers but not by the Soviet bloc- 
had been under attack from rebel forces 
led by Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained 
Communist agent. Red China supplied 
arms to the rebels. 

This “little war” had cost France 
about $5,000,000,000. In addition, it 
had taken a toll of 92,000 French and 
Viet Namese lives. 

Under the terms of the truce, Viet 
Nam is to be divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel (see map on page 13). 
The northern part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; 
pop., 12,000,000) is ceded to the Com- 
munists; the southern part (area, 50,000 
sq. mi.; pop., 10,000,000) is retained 
by the free government of Viet Nam. 

The Communists are to withdraw 
their troops from Cambodia. In Laos, 
they are to retain a small part of two 
northern provinces. It is just a question 
of time—according to some observers- 
before the Communists take over Laos 
and Cambodia, and the rest of Viet 
Nam. 


MALAYA 

The Federation of Malaya is a British 
possession occupying a narrow penin- 
sula bordering on Thailand. It is the 
world’s greatest producer of rubber and 
tin. The Federation consists of nine 
states, which enjoy self-government in 
local affairs. The native Malays are a 
minority, being outnumbered by Chi- 
nese and Indians. 

British and Malayan troops have been 
battling Communist guerrillas in a bitter 
jungle warfare since 1948. A few thou- 
sand Communist bandits have been ter- 
rorizing the population. They have 
killed or wounded some 7,000 persons. 

The Communists are not strong 
enough to capture Malaya, and they 
realize it. Their aim apparently is to 
cripple Malayan production of tin (30 
per cent of the world supply) and of 
natural rubber (45 per cent of the world 
supply). These strategically vital prod- 
ucts go to the United States, Britain, 
and other anti-Communist countries. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Danger Spots 


(Continued from page 14) 


BURMA 


This young Asian republic Is located 
“next door” to Communist China. And 
that’s an uncomfortable location to be 
in. A former British possession, Burma 
became an independent republic in 
1947. It is one of the world’s leading 
producers and exporters of rice. 

There is every reason for Burma to 
be a prosperous and happy country. 
But ever since its independence, the 
nation has been torn by internal strife. 
The weak, inexperienced Burmese gov- 
ernment has been opposed by non- 
Communist Karen tribesmen who are 
fighting for independence. It has also 
been opposed by small bands of Com- 
munist guerrillas. Curiously enough, 
there are two factions of Reds fighting 
the democratic government—the  so- 
called “Red Flag” Communists (fol- 
lowers of Trotsky) and the “White Flag” 
Communists (the Moscow brand). 

In addition, the Burmese government 
has had trouble in recent years with 
refugee Chinese Nationalist troops. 
These troops, fleeing from China proper, 
invaded and occupied parts of Burma. 

All these struggles are sapping the 
country’s resources 


THE PHILIPPINES 


On July 4, 1946, this former U. S. 
“ward” came of age and proclaimed it- 
self an independent republic. But the 
Philippine Republic is not completely 
cut adrift from Uncle Sam. We have 
close economic ties with it. Moreover, 
we are pledged under an agreement 
signed on August 30, 1951, to come to 
the defense of the Philippines in case 
that country is attacked by a foreign 


power. 
For over six years, Communist-led 
guerrillas, called Hukbalahaps, have 


been in open rebellion against the Phil- 
ippine government. They have raided 
and ravaged villages on the island of 
Luzon. At one time the “Huks” num- 
bered 15,000. But in the past three 
years, due to an intensive manhunt by 
government forces under Ramon Mag- 
saysay, their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. Magsaysay, president, 
won over many by offering them land 
for farming. 

In May, 1954, the Communist leader, 
Luis Taruc, surrendered to the govern- 
ment. Today the Huks no longer con- 
stitute a serious threat. Still, the gov- 
ernment is obliged to maintain large 
military and police forces to keep order. 
The Philippine Republic has collabo- 
rated faithfully with the democratic 
nations, and is a signer of the eight- 
nation “SEATO” pact, negotiated at 
Manila, to defend South East Asia 
against the Communists. 


now 








THAILAND 


The ancient independent kingdom of 
Thailand (formerly known as Siam) is 
a peaceful, picturesque country in 
Southeast Asia. It is about three-fourths 
the size of Texas, and has a population 
of about 20,000,000. 

There is no native Communist move- 
ment inside Thailand. But the country 
is threatened by Communist aggression 
from the outside. Thailand is a desir- 
able prize to the Reds because of its 
highly productive rice fields. 

The security of Thailand has become 
more precarious since the Communists 
gained control of northern Viet Nam. 
Only weak and defenseless Laos lies 
between the Reds and Thailand. Com- 
munist China has set up a so-called 
“Free Thailand” regime in Yunnan 
Province. 

In June, 1954, the Thai government 
appealed to the U. N. Security Council 
to send observers to study the danger 
of a Communist attack on Thailand. 
A majority of the Council supported 
the proposal, but Russia vetoed it. 

The United States has been sending 
military assistance to Thailand, which 
is a member of the “SEATO” pact. 


INDONESIA 

Indonesia, formerly known as the 
Dutch East Indies, proclaimed its inde- 
pendence from the Netherlands in 1945. 
It consists of a group of islands whose 
total area is twice as big as Texas. 

Like most of the other new nations 
in Asia, the young Indonesian Republic 
is plagued by complex economic and 
political problems. Economically, its 
principal problem is to raise production 
to pre-war levels and provide its in- 
creasing population with food and jobs. 
Indonesia’s chief exports are rubber and 
petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is even harder. 
In the nine years of its independent ex- 
istence, Indonesia has had 14 govern- 
ments. The Cabinet that was formed in 
August, 1953, under Premier Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo is predominantly Leftist. 

The Communist party in Indonesia is 
small numerically, but it is a very active 
group. In 1947, the Communists staged 
an unsuccessful rebellion. Since then 
they have concentrated on infiltrating 
the government. The Indonesian gov- 
ernment refused in 1952 to accept mili- 
tary aid from the United States. 

To complicate the situation further, a 
fanatic Moslem group, known as the 
Darul Islam, has taken up arms against 
the government. They have a strong 
following in the western part of Java. 

In August, 1954, Indonesia and the 
Netherlands amicably agreed to go their 
separate ways. They ended a five-year- 
old “partnership” of two equal and in- 
dependent nations, sharing a common 
allegiance to the Queen of the Nether- 





lands. Protocols signed at the end of a 
six-week conference at The Hague can- 
celed Indonesia’s 1949 agreement to rec- 
ognize the Dutch crown as its sovereign. 

The only remaining dispute between 
the two nations—control of West New 
Guinea—is to be aired at the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


INDIA 

India, with a population of 358,000,- 
000, is the largest of the new hations of 
Asia. After two hundred years of British 
rule, the country became independent 
on August 15, 1947. The new govern- 
ment, under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, has directed 
its efforts primarily toward improving 
the country’s economy. 

Considerable gains have been made 
in increasing food production. The total 
agricultural area in India was increased 
by 6,000,000 acres since the country 
became independent. This was accom- 
plished through reclamation of waste- 
land and the completion of additional 
irrigation projects. But India is still un- 
able to grow enough food to feed its 
vast and rapidly growing population. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of grain have 
to be purchased abroad each year. 

Despite increased expenditures on 
education, over 80 per cent of the In- 
dian people still can’t read or write. 

There is a small but noisy Commu- 
nist party in India. In the last national 
election, held in February, 1952, the 
Communists and their allies won only 
27 out of the 489 seats in the lower 
house of Parliament. 

In foreign affairs, the Nehru govern- 
ment has pursued a neutral policy in 
the conflict between the totalitarian 
East and the democratic West. Recently 
India has demanded that France and 
Portugal relinquish their small 300- 
year-old colonies on the east and west 
coasts. 


Kashmir 

Ever since its independence, India 
has been engaged in a bitter dispute 
with neighboring Pakistan. The dispute 
involves the province of Kashmir, which 
both countries claim. U. N. efforts at 
mediation were unsuccessful. Finally, in 
August, 1953, the two governments 
agreed to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir 
sometime in 1954 to “ascertain the 
wishes of the people.” 

But since then relations between Pak- 
istan and India have become strained 
again, because of Pakistan’s acceptance 
of U. S. military aid. As a result, nego- 
tiations between the two countries for 
a Kashmir plebiscite have been sus- 
pended. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun- 

try. It consists of two parts—one in the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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northeast corner and the other in north- 
west corner of the Indian peninsula. 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained its independence from the Brit- 
ish on August 15, 1947. Today, it is a 
“dominion”—i.e., a self-governing mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is also the world’s largest 
Moslem state. 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued by 
widespread poverty and illiteracy. The 
standard of living is low. To prevent a 
famine in 1953, the U. S. Government 
granted Pakistan 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat. 

Unlike India, Pakistan has 
fastly supported the West in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia. Despite pro- 
tests from neighboring India, Pakistan 
asked and received military aid from 
the United States in the spring of 1954. 
It also concluded recently a mutual de- 
fense pact with Turkey. 


stead- 


MIDDLE EAST 





{RAN 


Iran is a rich-poor country. It is oil- 
rich—the fourth largest producer of oil 
in the world. But its 20,000,000 people 
are among the poorest on earth. 

The country is situated on the very 
front lines of the “cold war.” On its 
northern border is a powerful, aggres- 
sive neighbor—Soviet Russia. Iran is 
important to Russia (a) economically— 
because of its oil resources, and (b) 
strategically—because of its key location 
in the Middle East. 

During World War II, Iran was oc- 
cupied by British and Soviet troops, to 
prevent the country from being seized 
by the Germans. After the war, the 
British withdrew their troops but the 
Russians refused. It was only after a 
strong protest from the U. N. that the 
Russians finally got out of Iran. 

But the Soviets had not abandoned 
their designs on Iran. They have been 
banking in recent years on internal dis- 
orders in the country. In the spring of 
1951, the Iranian parliament voted to 
nationalize (place under state control) 
the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Attempts at negotiation be- 
tween Britain and Iran failed because 
of the stubbornness of Premier Mossa- 
degh, a fanatical nationalist. 

A popular uprising in August, 1953, 
overthrew the government of Mossa- 
degh and restored the power of the pro- 
Western Shah. 

Finally, in the summer of 1954, the 
new government in Iran signed an 
agreement with a group of eight U. S., 
British, French and Dutch companies. 
These companies will produce and sell 


Iran's oil. And Iran will receive 50 per 
cent of the profit. 


TURKEY 

Turkey, too, lies in the path of the 
Russian giant. The key to Turkey’s stra- 
tegic importance is her control of the 
Straits of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. 
This waterway links the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean. Turkey holds the 
“cork” to the Black Sea “bottle.” In case 
of war, Turkey could pen up Russia’s 
Black Sea fleet by stopping traffic 
through the Straits. 

For centuries Russia has sought by 
fair means or foul to gain control of 
the Straits. In the past 400 years, the 
Russians have fought 13 wars with the 
Turks! After World War II, Soviet Rus- 
sia renewed her demand. She asked for 
joint control with Turkey of the Straits. 
Despite strong Soviet pressure, the 
tough Turks refused to yield. 

With a population of 21,000,000, 
Turkey maintains an army of more than 
350,000 men. It has been straining 
every sinew to build up its military 
might. Fully two-fifths of Turkey’s na- 
tional income is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this heavy bur- 
den, the United States offered its assist- 
ance in March, 1947, under the “Tru- 
man Doctrine.” Since then this country 
has given the Turks $350,000,000 in 
Marshall Plan aid (for civilian needs) 
and a larger amount m military aid. 
The Turks have used the money wisely 
to build a strong military position based 
on a solid economy. 

Today, Turkey is the eastern bastion 
of the democracies. She is a member of 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization), and a partner (with 
Greece and Yugoslavia) in the Balkan 
Defense Pact. She fought valiantly with 
the U. N. forces in the Korean war. In 
addition, she recently signed a mutual 
defense assistance pact with Pakistan. 


GREECE 


Greece lies at the base of the Balkan 
peninsula, and has been called the “fuse 
to the Balkan time-bomb.” In the past 
dozen years, little Greece (population 
7,600,000) has been subjected to mili- 
tary attacks from the Fascists, the Nazis, 
and the Communists in succession. And 
the amazing fact is that Greece survived 
all three attacks. 

With Turkey, Greece has been re- 
ceiving U. S. military aid under the 
Truman Doctrine. As a result, the Greek 
government was able to put down a 
long, bitter revolt. This uprising of 
Greek Communists was supported by 
Russia’s satellites, bordering Greece to 
the north. 

Since Yugoslavia broke from Russian 
control, relations between the Yugoslavs 
and the Greeks have become much 
friendlier. The dangers of another Com- 


munist uprising in Greece, and invasion 
from her neighbors have diminished. 
Like Turkey, Greece is a member of 
NATO and the Balkan Defense Pact. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia is an “oddity” among na- 
tions. It is Communist but anti-Soviet. 
Formerly a Soviet satellite, Yugoslavia 
broke with Moscow in June, 1948. 

Since then Russia has tried every 
means to unseat the government of 
Marshal Tito—threats, economic boy- 
cott, assassination plots, “border inci- 
dents.” The only thing Moscow hasn't 
quite dared to do is launch an armed 
attack on Yugoslavia avith the forces of 
the Soviet satellites bordering on Yugo- 
slavia (Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Albania). 

The United States and its allies have 
made it unmistakably clear to Moscow 
that in the event of such an attack the 
Western powers would come to the 
assistance of Yugoslavia. In the past five 
years, Yugoslavia has been receiving 
military and economic aid from the U. S. 

A 20-year military alliance—the Bal- 
kan Defense Pact—was concluded in 
the summer of 1954 by Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Greece. It is aimed un- 
mistakably against Soviet Russian ag- 
gression. The pact links Yugoslavia— 
indirectly—to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Turkey and Greece are 
NATO members, but Yugoslavia is not. 


Trieste 


Yugoslavia, however, has not patched 
up relations with its largest non-Com- 
munist neighbor—Italy. The stumbling 
block is Trieste, which is claimed by 
both countries. 

The Free Territory of Trieste was set 
up under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty (signed on February 10, 1947). 
It is located on the northeastern shores 
of the Adriatic, between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. The Territory, which consists of 
the important port, of Trieste and its 
environs, covers a total area of 320 
square miles and has a population of 
320,000. 

According to the provisions of the 
Italian peace treaty, the Free Territory 
was to be placed under a U. N. trustee- 
ship. A governor was to be chosen by 
the U. N. Security Council. But the 
Security Council could not agree on a 
governor. 

Meanwhile, the Territory has been 
divided temporarily into two zones— 
Zone A, the northern half, which in- 
cludes the city, and is occupied by U. S. 
and British troops; and Zone B, the 
southern half, which is occupied by 
Yugoslav troops. 

In Sentember, 1953, the United 
States and Britain announced that they 
had decidea to withdraw their troops 


(Continued on page 20) 
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from Zone A and turn the area over to 
the Italians. This touched off a series of 
anti-Western demonstrations in Yugo- 
slavia. Tito massed troops near the Free 
ferritory and threatened to invade 
Zone A. The Western Allies thereupon 
reconsidered their decision, and are still 
keeping the U. S. and British troops in 
Zone A. 

Meantime, they urged Rome 
and Belgrade to reach a settlement of 
the Trieste dispute through direct nego- 
tiations. Observers believe that the pros- 
pects are good 


have 


ISRAEL 


The young Jewish state, known as the 
Republic of Israel, occupies a portion of 
Palestine. It came into being as a result 
of a resolution adopted by the U. N. 
General Assembl* on November 29, 
1947. This resolution called for the divi- 
sion of Palestine into two independent 
states—a Jewish state and an Arab state. 

The Republic of pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948. For several 
months thereafter, bitter fighting en- 
sued between the young state and the 
neighboring Arab countries. Through 
the intervention of the United Nations, 
a truce was finally effected. But to date 
no peace has been concluded between 
Israel and the Arab states. Relations are 
still strained frequent 
border clashes. 


Israel was 


and there are 


EGYPT 


Egypt, one of the world’s oldest mon- 
archies, became on June 18, 1953, the 
world’s youngest republic. The change 
took place a few months after the last 
ruler, King Farouk, abdicated and was 
forced into exile by Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib (now president). 

Since then the new republican gov- 
ernment has reached a settlement with 
Britain on two long-standing disputes 
(1) the Sudan, and (2) the Suez. 


1. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


The Sudan, lying south of Egypt, is 
a vast territory about one-fourth the 
size of Europe, and has a population 
of 7,500,000. It is ruled jointly by 
Britain and Egypt, as a result of a 
treaty signed by the two countries in 
1899 and reaffirmed in 1936 

However, in November, 1951, Farouk 
tore up the treaty with Britain. It was 
only after the King was overthrown 
that an understanding with Britain was 
finally reached. 

The agreement Feb- 
ruary, 1953) provides that the Sudanese 
people themselves shall decide their 
future. A plebiscite is to be held within 
three years. The Sudanese will have the 
opportunity to choose between (1) full 


com luded In 


independence, (2) joining Egypt, or (3) 
membership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

In the elections held in the Sudan 
in November, 1953, the pro-Egyptian 
National Union party won 47 of the 97 
seats in the House of Representatives. 
The Umma Independence party, which 
advocates eventual separation from 
both Egypt and Britain, came out sec- 
ond—winning 19 seats. 


2. The Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal is a 103-mile-long 
artificial waterway, linking the Medi- 
terranean with the Red Sea. It is op- 
erated by a private company in which 
the British government owns nearly 
half the stock. The Canal is highly im- 
portant both economically and _strate- 
gically. It has been called the “lifeline 
of the British Empire.” 

A treaty between Britain and Egypt, 
signed in 1936, gave the British the 
right to maintain troops in the Suez 
area to guard the Canal. But in recent 
years the Egyptians demanded that the 
British quit the Canal Zone. The Brit- 
ish refused. They insisted that the 
Canal was too important to the defense 
of the Middle East to be left un- 
guarded. 

Then in the summer of 1954, Britain 
and Egypt finally reached an agree- 
ment: (a) British troops will be with- 
drawn within 20 months; (b) the 
Egyptians will take over the Canal 
Zone; and (c) in case of war, Britain 
will be allowed to put the Canal Zone 
base on a “war footing.” 


ARAB STATES 


In addition to Egypt, the other mem- 
bers of the League of Arab States are 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen and Libya. 

These lands are the crossroads of 
the world. They form a bridge to three 
continents—Europe, Asia, Africa. 
They are the birthplace of three great 
world religions—Judaism, Christianity, 


and 


and Mohammedanism. 

These are also rich in immense oil 
deposits, so necessary to the industrial- 
ized world. But these Arab countries 
are backward, underdeveloped indus- 
trially. In degrees, they all 
suffer from a low standard of living 
and widespread illiteracy. 

Because they are at once oil-rich and 
militarily weak, the Arab States consti- 
tute a tempting “plum” to the would-be 
world-conquerors in the Kremlin, 


varying 


EUROPE 


FRANCE 

France is the cornerstone in Western 
Europe’s defense wall against Com- 
munist aggression. She is a key partner 


in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO), and in the Schuman 
Plan that has merged West Europe’s 
coal and steel resources. She is also 
oné of the “Big Five,” a permanent 
member Of the United Nations Security 
Council. 

But France is a divided country. It 
is split three ways. At one extreme are 
the Communists who contro] more than 
a fourth of the votes. At the other ex- 
treme are the followers of General 
Charles de Gaulle, conservative and 
strongly pro-nationalist, who control 
about a third of the votes. 

In the center are four middle-of-the- 
road parties which jointly hold a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. All French cabinets in the 
past six years have been formed by 
this grouping. 

This close political division has 
caused frequent changes of govern- 
ment in France. The average life of a 
French cabinet since the end of World 
War II has been barely six months. 

The rising cost of living and low 
wages have been responsible for both 
the strength of the Communist party in 
France and the recurrent strike waves. 

On June 18, 1954, Pierre Mendes- 
France became Premier—the twentieth 
since the liberation of France. Under 
his stewardship, (a) a new economic 
program was launched, aimed at raising 
the standard of living in France; (b) 
an armistice was signed, ending the 
seven-and-a-half-year-old war in Indo- 
China (see above}; and (c) assurances 
were given to the people in the French 
North African protectorates of Tunisia 
and Morocco that they will be allowed 
a greater measure of self-rule. 

It was only on the proposed Eu- 
ropean Defense Community treaty that 
Premier Mendes-France failed to secure 
French support. He promised to bring 
the issue to decision, but refused to 
take a firm stand for or against it. (The 
EDC treaty called for the creation of 
a combined European Army, consisting 
of troops from France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg.) On August 30, 1954, 
the French National Assembly rejected 
EDC by a vote of 319 to 264. This 
result caused serious reconsideration 
of U.S. foreign policy in Europe. 


ITALY 

Like France, Italy is threatened in- 
ternally by a strong Communist party, 
which controls roughly a third of the 
total national vote. On the extreme 
right is a growing monarchist and pro- 
Fascist movement. 

The pro-U. S. center group of parties 
eked out a narrow control of Parliament 
in the national elections in June, 1953. 

Italy is also beset by serious economic 


(Continued on page 22) 
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woes—inflation, growing unemployment, 
an impoverished and largely landless 
peasantry. And the worst “headache” 
of all is overpopulation—more people 
than the Italian economy can support. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, the East and West come 
face to face. Since the end of World 
War II, the defeated country has been 
divided. There are now two Germaays, 
each with its own government. 

1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by the bayonets of the Soviet Red 
Army. 

2. West Germany is organized into 
a democratic republic, enjoying practi- 
cally complete independence of action. 
But the three Western Allies maintain 
troops there to block Soviet attempts 
to gobble up West Germany. 

The West German government, un- 
der the Premiership of Konrad Aden- 
auer, favors the participation of Ger- 
many in the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. The rejection of the European 
Defense Community treaty by the 
French in the summer of 1954 (see 
France, p. 20) has raised the possibil- 
ity that West Germany will be permit- 
ted to build an army of its own, which 
will be linked somehow to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Moscow is determined to prevent 
West Germany's alignment with the 
West. At the Big Four conference held 
in Berlin in February, 1954, it dangled 
the hope of permitting Germany to 
reunite. The one thing Moscow refused 
to agree to—and that’s the key issue— 
is the holding of a free election in all 
Germany, both West and East. 


AUSTRIA 


In 1943, during World War II, the 
Allies solemnly promised to re-establish 
a “free and independent Austria.” But 
today, ten years later, Austria is still 
an occupied land—un-free and un-in- 
dependent. 

Austria is divided into four zones and 
is occupied by U. S., British, French, 
and Russian troops. 

The reason for the Allied failure to 
honor its pledge is Russia’s opposition. 
To date, fully 260 meetings have been 
held by the Big Four on an Austrian 
treaty — with no agreement on final 
terms. 


FINLAND 


Finland, bordering Russia on the 
north, lies within the Soviet grasp. 
Part of its territory was taken over by 
the Russians after the country’s defeat 
in 1940. The Russians could easily take 
over.the rest of Finland any time they 


* 


choose. For the present, however, the 
Finns are stil] independent. But they 
are careful to do nothing to offend 
their powerful and aggressive Soviet 
neighbor. 


SOVIET SATELLITE STATES 

Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are the 
captive nations of Europe. They are 
ruled by Soviet puppet regimes which 
take their orders from Moscow. The 
peoples of these countries did not choose 
communism. Communism was forced on 
them by Soviet bayonets. There is little 
doubt that these enslaved peoples would 
rise against their Red masters were it 
not for the presence of Soviet troops 
and the all-powerful secret police. 





AFRICA 





A wave of nationalism is sweeping 
the vast continent of Africa. In West 
Africa, complete self-rule has been 
granted to the Gold Coast, a former 
British colony (see page 25). It is ex- 
pected that the Gold Coast will eventu- 
ally become a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

But there is continuing unrest in 
three other African areas — French 
North Africa (Tunisia and Morocco), 
British East Africa (Kenya), and the 
Union of South Africa, a self-govern- 
ing British dominion. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


Across the Mediterranean from France 
are the country’s North African pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. The 
inhabitants of these two regions are 
predominantly Moslems. In _ recent 
years, there has been a,steadily moun- 
ting nationalist movement among 
them. The Tunisians and Moroccans 
are clamoring for greater self-govern- 
ment. Extremist elements in their midst 
have provoked frequent outbreaks of 
violence. 

In the summer of 1954, the situation 
eased somewhat. French Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France flew to Tunis to 
offer personally to the Bey of Tunis a 
new plan for Tunisian self-government. 
Under this plan, France would keep 
control of defense and foreign affairs, 
but Tunisians would have complete 
autonomy over their internal affairs. 
The French Premier indicated that a 
similar offer will be made to the Moroc- 
cans. 


KENYA 


A secret native society, called the 
Mau Mau (“Hidden Ones”) has been 
terrorizing for the past few years the 
30,000 British settlers in Kenya. The 
Mau Mau are mainly members of the 
Kikuyu tribe, the largest native group 





in the area. They have been staging 
night raids, burning homes, robbing 
and killing white settlers in an effort 
to drive them out of Kenya. 

The British sent in troops to smash 
the outbreak, and the situation seems 
to be under control. But the Mau Maus 
Have by no means been completely 
routed. Britain, at the same time, has 
undertaken reforms to aid native farm- 
ers and to improve health and educa- 
tion conditions in Kenya. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


There is a sort of “permanent crisis” 
in the Union of South Africa. It stems 
from the fact that it is a divided coun- 
try. Native Africans outnumber the 
whites almost five to one. But it is the 
white minorify that governs the coun- 
try. The non-whites have few rights. 
This condition has led to serious race 
conflicts. The present government, 
headed by Prime Minister Daniel F. 
Malan, is pledged to a policy of ap- 
artheid (racial apartness)—i.e., the com- 
plete segregation of non-whites. 





LATIN AMERICA 


South of the Rio Grande live our 
Latin American “good neighbors.” 
They live in 20 independent republics. 
The total area of Latin America is 
3,500,000 square miles, or nearly three 
times that of the continental United 
States. The total population of Latin 
America is about 150,000,000, which 
is just a little less than that of the U.S. 

Latin America provides us with fully 
a third of all our imports. This is a 
great deal more than we receive from 
any other region in the world. Among 
the imports from our southern neigh- 
bors are many raw materials vital to 
our national defense. 

Latin America, in turn, buys large 
amounts of goods from us—roughly a 
fourth of all of our exports. 

The Latin American nations have 
been our allies in both World Wars. 
They are our partners in a “one-for-all, 
all-for-one” mutual defense alliance. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a rise in anti-Yanqui sentiment in 
Latin America. Much of it is fanned 
by Red propagandists. 

A serious threat to the security of 
the Western Hemisphere was elimi- 
nated in the summer of 1954, when 
Guatemalan patriots overthrew the 
pro-Communist government in Guate- 
mala. 

But aside from that there is another 
reason for the growing “coolness” to- 
ward Uncle Sam. Many Latin Ameri- 
cans feel that their region is not being 
fairly treated in our overseas aid pro- 
gram. Latin America receives but a 
fraction of the aid we give to Europe 
and Asia. 
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Azimuthal Equidistant Projection 


peer map is different from most maps you are used to 
Instead of looking at the world like a flat surface un- 
rolled, it looks at the world like a globe (as it is), centered 
on a single point. It is as if you were hovering over the 
North Pole in an airplane thousands of miles up, and seeing 
the entire Northern Hemisphere. The circles surrounding 
the Pole are parallels of latitude ten degrees apart (about 
690 miles). 


We arranged the map this way to show the two great 
world antagonists that face each other across the North 
Pole: (1) the U. S., Canada, and other NATO members 
with their possessions (in blue-green); (2) Russia and her 
satellites (in black). The air distances shown are measured 
from Kansas, the geographic center of the U. S. They show 
routes which both the U. S. and Russia might use for air 
attacks if war broke out. 
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Nations of the World 


@ Data contained in the following chart were derived from the Statesman’‘s 
Year-Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of the World, the United 
Nations, and consulates of various nations. They are correct to September 1, 
1954. Under the column headed “United Nations’ the 51 charter members 
of the United Nations are so indicated, plus all later accessions. The following 
Soviet satellites have been rejected for U. N. membership by the Western 
nations in the Security Council: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, 
Rumania. Applications of the following nations were vetoed by Soviet Russia: 
Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Viet Nam. Where a blank appears, the nation 


has not applied for U. N. membership. 


Ireland, 


Italy, Japan, Jordan, Kored, 





1,200,000 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


sheep raising 





17,644,000 


1,079,965 


Republic (dicte- 
torial regime) 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, ects 





8,431,000 


2,974,581 


Self-governing 
British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies 


weel, wheat, cats, barley, corn, 
potatoes, sugar cane, fruits 





6,916,000 


Republic (Big-Four 
supervision) 


Pres. Theeder Koerner 
Chancellor Dr. J. Reab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, suger 





8,678,000 


11,775 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudovin | 
Prem. Achilie van Acker 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, me- 
chinery, rolling steck, grain 





18,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Maharajah 
Jig-me Weng-chuk 


rice, corn, wax, cleth, musk, 
swords 





3,054,000 


416,000 


Republic 


President 
Victer Pax Estenssore 


tin, silver, copper, tum jsten, 
rubber, coffee, potatess, cacae 





53,377,000 


3,275,110 


Republic 


President 
Jeace Cafe Fithe 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tee, 
gold, cement, meat, hides, weel 





7,310,000 


39,825 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Vulke Chervenkev 


grains, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 


HEHE) EGE ltl 





18,674,000 


261,757 


Republic 


President Ba U 
Premier U Nu 


rice, teak weed, cotton, maize, 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 





5,567,976 


49,022 


Censtitvent 
Seviet Republic 


Same as USSR 


flax, grain, petatoes, matcher, 
linen, paper, glass 





3,748,000 


67,550 


King Norodom Sihanouk 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zinc 





14,009,000 


3,614,837 


Prime Minister 
Lovis Stephen St. Laurent 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
vets, wool, fish, furs, minerals 


iti tH 





7,742,000 


25,332 


Prime Minister 
Sir John Kotelawela 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, 
. tobacco, textiles 


c 
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5,912,000 


286,322 


Santiago 


Republic 





President 
Carles ibanez 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 


H 





453,500,000 


3,380,692 


Peking (C.) 
Taipeh (N.) 


Heed of Communist Govt.: Mao Tse-tung 


Pres. Nationalist 


Gevt.: Chiang Kai-shek 


grains, fiber, cotton, raw silk, coal, 
hides, tea, paper, leather 


H 
: 








11,266,000 


439,714 


Bogoto 


Republic 


President Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, suger, 
bananas, minerals 





23,000 


San Jose 


Republic 


President 
Jose Figueres Ferrer 


coffee, bananas, cecoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





$5,469,000 


44,206 


Havana 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista 


sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 





12,340,000 


49,355 


Prague 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 
xtiles, gloss, paper, furniture 











4,304,000 


16,576 


Copenhogen 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 





2,167,000 


19,332 


Ciudad 
Trujillo 


Republic (dicte- 
torial regime) 


suger, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn, tebacco 





3,203,000 





175,855 





Qvite 





Republic 
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coreals, fruits, cocce 
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COUNTRY 


POPULATION 
Latest est 


20,729,000 


AREA 


sq. miles 


FORM OF 


CAPITAL GoverNMENT 


Republic 


PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCTS 


cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
sugar, cement, pottery 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





13,173 


Republic 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsom, corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco 





16,000,000 


365,000 


Monorchy 


cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





4,050,000 


117,975 


Republic (in 
Soviet orbit) 


Pres. Juho K. Poasikivi 
Prem. Ralf Toerngren 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, borley 





42,239,000 


212,659 


Republic 


Pres. Rene Coty 
Prem. P. Mendes-France 


grains, fruits, fish, wine, perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, chemicals 


Hls/HHH 





17,314,000 


46,600 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier Otto G 


wheet, pee sugor beets, 
P s, meat, coal, iron, potash 








48,207,000 


96,600 


Republic 


President Theodor Hevss 
Ch 1. K. Ad 





coal, iron, steel, machinery, co 
ment, wheot, potatoes, sugar beets 





4,000,000 


78,800 


now self-gev. 


Prime Minister 
DOr. Kwame Nkrumoh 


cacao, manganese ore, gold, tim- 
ber, diamonds 





7,600,000 


51,182 


Athens 
Monarchy 


King Poul | 
Prem. Alex. Papagos 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 








2,887,000 


45,452 


City Republic 


> sot sp. i dant 
Ls 


Carlos Castille Armas 





coffee, bananas, suger, beons, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





3,112,000 


10,204 


Port-ou- 


Prince Republic 


President 
Paul E. Magloire 


coffee, cotton, sugar, bonenes, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 





44411 


Tegucigalpa Republic 


President 
Jvon Manvel Galvez 


boneneas, hardweods, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 








9,390,000 


Budapest 


Pres. Istvan Debi 
Premier Imre Nogy 


greins, potatoes, suger beets, 
oak nk tonne 





145,000 


39,709 


Reykjavik 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 





1,200,000 


New Debhi 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 


Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, 
gold, silver, grains, diamonds 





76,500,000 


Jakarta Republic 


President Soekarno 
Prem. A. Sastroamidjoje 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, meize, suger, 
soy beans, tobacco 








19,140,000 


628,000 


Teheran 
Monarchy 


Shab) Rizo Pahlevi 
Prem. Gen. F. Zahedi 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





116,600 


Constitutional 


Ba: 
_ Monarchy 


King Feisal 1! 


oil, wool, skins, dotes, wheet, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





27,137 


Dublin Republic 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. John A. Costelle 


grains, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





5,500 


Republic 


Pres. Itzhak Ben Zvi 
Pr. Min. Moshe Sharett 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, gropes, 
wheat, potash 





46,598,000 


116,235 


Republic 


Pres. Luigi Einaudi 
Prem. Marie Scelba 


textiles, machinery, macoroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





147,611 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida 


silk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, leather 


fed] ats fat FEYEH fad] Eat Es HEE 





1,320,000 


34,759 


Constitutional 
Moneorchy 


Amman 


King Hussein | 


phosphates, potash, weol, whee, 
fruit, meat 





29,291,000 


85,246 


Seoul (S.) 
Pyongyang (N.)prem. of Com. (N 


Pres. of Rep. of (S.) Korea: Syngman Rhee 
.) Korea Gvt.: 


Kim Il Sung 


silk, rice, barley, wheet, 
tebacco, beans 





1,169,000 


tuang Monarchy (under 
Prabang Fr. sratectiond 


King Sisevang Vong 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, zinc, tin 





1,285,000 


3,609 


Beirut Republic 


President 
Camille Chamoun 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton 





1,648,000 


43,000 


Republic 


President 
Williem V. $. Tubmon 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugor 





1,124,000 


679,358 


Constitutional 


Tripoli “ 


King Idris | 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





65 


Vaduz 


Prince 
Franz Joseph ti 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 








299,000 


999 


Luxembourg 


Charlotte 


eats, potatoes, wine, iron, stool, 
Seon tealin wollte 











26,332,000 


Mexico City 


~ President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 


oil, metals, corn, rice, suger, sisal, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 











21,000 


Monaco 


Prince Rainier til 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 











Robot 


Sutton Movlay 
Mohammed ben Arafa 
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817,000 


28,576 


Panama 


Republic 


President 


Cel. Jose Antonio Remon 








bananas, cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meat 

















1,425,000 


157,006 


Asuncion 


Republic 





President 


Gen. Alfrede Stroessner 


tobacco, cotton, meat, oranges, 
timber, hides, lace 













Absolute King Tribhubana Bir jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, vetoed 
7,000,000 54,000 | Katmandy Monarchy Bikram by USSR 
Constitutional Queen Juliana coreals, sugar beets, dairy prod., | charter 
00,327,088 12,068 | Amsterdam | “Monarchy Pr. Min. Willem Drees | meat, ships, machinery, textiles | member 
Self-governing Prime Minister weel, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy charter 
1,948,000 | 103,410 | Wellington | sisish Dominion| Sidney @. Holland | _ products member 
‘ President gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, charter 
1,088,000 57,145 | Managua Republic Anastasio Semoze bonanas, sugar cane member 
Constitutional King Haakon VI! timber, fish, metals, grains, charter 
3,308,000 124,556 | Osle Monarchy Premier Oscar Torp metal works, machinery, paper member 

Ulan Bator | Republic (Soviet Premier millet, rye, wheat, meat, wool, entry 
685,000 580,158 | (Urgs) Satellite) Tse Den Bal hides, furs rejected 
Self-governing Prime Minister jute, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, admitted 

75,842,000 300,000 | Karachi British Dominion Mohemmed Ali tea, oil, seeds 1947 
charter 
member 

charter 
member 

charter 
member 





President 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 














8,558,000 482,258 | Lime Republic Pony seals a sit 
20,246,000 115,600 | Quezon City Republic a... a suger eee a err hemp, charter 
24,977,000 121,13) | Warsaw ee a torr ol rye, wheat, barley, coal, iron, charter 




















Republic (dicta- 


Pres. Gen. Craveiro Lopes 


wines, corn, rice, barley, eats, 









































































gin ae torial regime) | Prem. A. de O. Salazar | maize, wheat, olive oil, sardines by USSR 
16,200,000 91,671 | Bucharest wag oe ogy deci theinade precy ng barley, oats, ‘ =. 
13,000 38 | San Marino Republic pret 9 eo oi wine, meat, building stone 

6,000,000 | 350,000 | Mecca a King Saud aten eon py bert, 6 eft trek, | charter 
Sceel Meacall Gecel se) tt 
7,074,000 173,378 | Stockholm a ene e) aad a coe ante vaper, coven, coal, | adnined 
4,749,000 15,944 | Berne Republic 1 — —_ on 

3,291,000 73,587 | Damascus Republic ae. em S Penta wpe — grapes, = 
19,016,000 200,148 | Bangkok gy rae... EPR yo ge ma tobacco, me 
20,935,000 296,107 | Ankara Republic Pen l o_ nae , ane oil, weol, a 
amo [aml (Sri | mewn [Sree | Soe 


















12,683,000 





472,494 


Pretoria 


Self-governing 
British Dominion 





Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 





charter 
member 







































































ramon [enon [amr | Seth | ome’C kan | sss sane | St 

50,618,000 94,279 | London ae —— nies yrrclgeneel agree withoy, ate, fener 

uaiy, ise) | 2022287 | Weshienn | terebic | pyight 0: eonhower_| Sitcock cote tsian grin” | smmbor 
eg ed ed a Fe eo 
1,025 0.16 | Vatican City] Holy See — a 

























































































5,071,000 352,143 | Caracas Republic ae r men edhe coffee, oil, cacao, hides, rubber, charter 
Saigon (S.) Head of (S.) Viet Nam Gvt.: Bao Dai rice, rubber, corn, coal, fish, vetoed 
25,000,000 127,093 Hanoi (N.) |H. of Com. (N.) Viet Nam Gvt.: Ho Chi Minh! tea, tin, coment by USSR 
if el-isla 
4,500,000 75,000 | Sana ol Mie ee et | mocha coffee, goot skins, meat | “dmitted 
R ji ‘ t Josi 
16,340,000 95,558 | Belgrade = oo oe Josip | wheat, barley, rye, oats, meat, charter 














timber, copper, coal, iron 




















Only Yesterday 


A Time Capsule of Important Events, 1939-1954 


1939 
August 24—Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many sign non-aggression pact. 
September 1—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. 
3—Britain and France declare war on 
Germany. 
5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 
23—Conquest of Poland completed. 
28—Nazis and Soviets partition Po- 
land. 


November 30—Russia attacks Finland. 


1940 


March 13—Soviet-Finnish war ends. 
Finland yields important areas. 
April 9—Nazi armies strike simultan- 

eously at Denmark and Norway. 
10—Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg invaded by the Nazis. 
28—Retreat from Dunkerque by Brit- 
ish forces. 
June 10—Fascist Italy entczs war on 
Germany’s side, invade; France. 
14—Paris falls to Germans. 
22—Marshal Henri Petain surrenders 
to Nazis; France divided between 
Germans and Vichy government. 
August 8—German Air Force launches 
all-out “blitz” on England. 
November 5—F. D. Roosevelt re-elect- 
ed President of U. S. for third 
term. 


May 


1941 


March 11—U. S. Congress passes Lend- 
Lease Act to aid Allies. 

April 6—Germany attacks Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

June 22—Hitler breaks pact with Stalin, 
launches attack on Russia. 

August 14—Roosevelt and Churchill 
announce agreement on war aims, 
issue Atlantic Charter. 

December 7—Japanese sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor forces U. S. into war. 

10—Japanese invade Philippines. 


1942 


January 2—General MacArthur gives up 
Manila. 
15—British surrender Singapore. 
May 4—Japanese fleet checked by U. S, 
in Battle of Coral Sea. 
6—U. S. surrenders Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. 
June 4—U. S. Navy defeats Japan in 
crucial Battle of Midway. 
October 23—British defeat Rommel at 


E] Alamein, Egypt, and drive west. 

November 8—U. S. and Britain, under 
Eisenhower, land in French North 
Africa, win coast. 


1943 


January 14—Roosevelt and Churchill 
agree at Casablanca Conference 
on unconditional surrender goal. 

31—Nazi 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed at Stalingrad; marks turn- 
ing point of war in Russia. 

July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 

25—Mussolini deposed; Premier Ba- 
doglio rules Italy. 

September 8—Italy announces uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

9—U. S. Fifth Army invades Italy at 
Salerno, to fight Germans. 

October 19—Moscow Conference: Hull, 
Eden, Molotov pledge unity. 

November 22—Cairo Conference: Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Chiang pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 

28—-Teheran Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin agree on in- 
vasion plans. 


1944 


June 4—Rome falls to the Allies. 
6—D-Day; Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France in history’s 
greatest combined operation. 
August 25—Paris liberated; French 
Fourth Republic established. 
October 20—U. S. troops under Mac- 
Arthur invade Philippines. © 
November 7—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
President of U. S. for fourth term. 


1945 


February 12—Yalta Conference: Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Stalin agree to (a) 


crush Nazism; (b) establish demo- ~ 


cratic governments in liberated 
countries; (c) call U.N. conference 
in San Francisco. 

23—U. S. captures Iwo Jima, begins 
air assault on Tokyo. 

March 7—U. S. First Army invades cen- 
tral Germany, crosses Rhine. 
April 12—F. D. Roosevelt, 63, dies of 

cerebral hemorrhage at Warm 
Springs, Ga. Vice-President Harry 
S. Truman sworn in as President. 
25—United Nations Conference opens 
at San Francisco. 
28—Dictator Benito Mussolini, 61, 
killed by Italian Partisans. 
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May 1—Nazi leader Adolf Hitler, 56, 
reported dead in Berlin, besieged 
by Russians. 

7—Germany surrenders wncondition 
ally at Rheims. 

June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 

July 17—Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final conference. 

26—British Labor Party wins large 
majority in Parliament; Attlee suc- 
ceeds Churchill as Prime Minister 

August 6—U, S. plane drops atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, Japan; wipes 
out three-fifths of city. 

8—Russia declares war on Japan. 

September 2—V-J Day; Japanese sign 
surrender on U.S.S. Missouri. 

October 3—President Truman proposes 
world ban on atomic warfare 


1946 


January 10—U.N. General Assembly 
meets for first time in London. 
February 24—Juan D. Peron elected 
president of Argentina. 

April 18—League of Nations votes itselt 
out of existence at Geneva. 

June 2—Italians vote to end monarchy, 
establish republic. 

14—U. S. presents plan to U.N. for 
international control of atomic en 
ergy (rejected by Soviet bloc). 

July 4—U. S. grants full independence 
to Republic of the Philippines. 
October 1—Twelve Nazi leaders sen 

tenced to death by Nuremberg 


tribunal. 


1947 

February 10—Peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland signed by Allies and Rus 
sia. 

March 12—President Truman asks Con- 
gress for $400,000,000 to strength- 
en Greece and Turkey against Red 
aggression (Truman Doctrine). 

June 5—Secretary of State George 

Marshall proposes U. S$, economic 
aid for Europe (Marshall Plan). 

August 15—British quit India. Two in- 
dependent states created—India 
(Hindu) and Pakistan (Moslem). 

September 2—Ninteen American na- 
tions sign Rio de Janeiro tteaty for 
mutual aid against aggression. 

November 29—U.N. General Assembly 
approves partition of Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states. 





28 
1948 


January 80—Mohandas K 
spiritual leader of India, 
ed by Hindu fanatic 

February 23—Communists seize pow 
in’ Czechoslovakia. 

April 1—Russia blockades Berlin 
and Britain launc!l irli 
supplies to Western Be: 

9—U. S. 
help European recove 
14—British end mar 

Palestine; 

Israel. 

16—Arab 
from north, south, and east 

June 28—Cominform denow 
Yugoslavia breaks with U.S.S.R 

November 2—Harry S | 
ed President of the U.S 

December 10—U. N. General Assemb! 
adopts Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, a document stating 
fundamental rights for al] 
beings. 


Gandhi, 


issassinat- 


launches Marshall 


May 
Jews proc! 


invade 


armies 


Truman re-ele 


mat 


1949 


January 20—President Truman calls for 
U. S. technical aid to 
oped countries (Point 4) 

February 23—Israel] and Arab 
sign armistice, ending wat 

April 4—Twelve nations sign North At- 
lantic Defense Treaty 

Mav 8—West Germans at Bonn approve 
constitution for Federal Republi: 

12—Russia lifts Berlin blockade 

August 2—Twelve-nation Council of 
Europe holds _ first 
Strasbourg to promote European 
unity. 

September 21—Chinese 
defeating Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
proclaim “Republic” at Peking 

23—President Truman reports first 
atomic explosion in Russia 

December 27—Netherlands 
sovereignty to Indonesian 
lic, 


underdey el 


nations 


meeting in 


Communists, 


transte rs 


> 
epubd 


1950 


January 6—Britain recognizes Commu- 

nist regime in China 
31—President Truman orders 
opment of hydrogen super-bomb 

February 23—British Labor party re 
turned to power with slim ma 
jority. 

June 90—Six nations conter in Paris on 
pooling Western Europe's coal and 
steel industries (Schuman Plat 

25—North Korean Communists, with 
out warning, invade South Korea 
U.N. Security Coun il in emerget 
cy session (boycotted by Russia) 
declares Korean attack a 
of peace,” orders Red withdrawal 

26—President Truman orders U. §S 
forces, under Gen. Douglas Ma 
Arthur, to aid South Koreans 


} 


deve 


brea¢ h 


September 15—U. N. forces take In- 
chon in surprise attack and drive 
to Yalu 

November 6—Chinese Commiuinists en- 
ter Korean war against U.N 


1951 


Eisenhower sets up 
Headquarters 
at Paris 


April 2—General 
SHAPE 
Allied Powers Europe 

10O—Korean truce 
open between U.N 
nists. 

September 8- Japanese peace treaty is 

49 nations (but not Rus- 


Supreme 


negotiations 


and Commu- 


signed by 
sia) at San Francisco 
20—North Atlantic Council admits 
Greece and Turkey to NATO. 
Iranian troops seize Anglo-lran- 
ian Oil Co.’s refinery at Abadan. 
October 25—British Conservative Party 
returned to power; Churchill be- 
comes Prime Minister again. 


1952 
bruary 6—King George VI of Britain 


dies; his 25 - year - old - daughter 
Elizabeth proclaimed Queen. 

May 26—Allies and West Germany sign 
‘peace contract” at Bonn. 

27—Six nations sign European De- 

tense Community Treaty (for a 
European Army) at Paris 

July 26—King Faronk of Egypt forced 
to abdicate by Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib. 

October 9—U. N. General 
Hall opened in New York. 
November 4—Gen. Eisenhower elected 
president over Gov. Stevenson by 

442 electoral votes to 89 


1953 


January 20—Dwight D. Eisenhower in- 
augurated 34th President of U. S. 

March 3—Dictator Josef Stalin of Soviet 
Russia dies; succeeded by Georgi 
Malenkov. 

April 7—Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden 
elected Secretary-General of United 
Nations, succeeding Trygve Lie. 

3—Elizabeth II crowned Queen 

of England at Westminster Abbey. 

17—Anti-Red riots sweep East Ger- 

many and other Soviet satellites; 

workers are crushed by Red Army. 

18—Egypt proclaimed republic with 
Gen. Naguib as president 

26—Korean War ends with armis- 

and Commu 


Assembly 


tice signed by U. N. 
nist delegates at Panmunjom. Ex- 
change of prisoners begins Aug. 5. 
August 17-19—Shah Reza Pahlevi of 
[ran flees country. Premier Mossa- 


degh assumes power but is him- 


self ousted by revolt. Shah re- 


stored 


1954 


February 18—Big Four foreign min- 
isters’ meeting in Berlin ends with- 


out agreement on peace settle- 
ments for Germany and Austria; 
decides to hold conference in Ge- 
neva on April 26 to discuss peace 
in Korea and Indo-China, 

March 1—Earl Warren’s nomination as 
13th Chief Justice of the U. S. 
confirmed by the Senate. 

U. S. explodes its second thermo- 
nuclear (hydrogen) bomb at Bi- 
kini Atoll in the Pacific. 

8—U. S. and Japan sign mutual de- 
tense pact. 

13—Tenth Inter-American 
ence in Caracas adopts U. §S. reso- 
lution against Communist inter- 
vention in this Hemisphere. 

May 7—Communist rebels capture Dien- 
bienphu, French stronghold in 
Indo-China, 

13—President Eisenhower signs bill 
authorizing the U. S. to join Can- 
ada in constructing the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unani- 

mously that racial segregation in 

public schools is unconstitutional. 
15—East-West conference in Ge- 
neva fails to agree on Korean set- 
tlement; continues talks on Indo- 


Conter- 


June 


China. 
18—Pierre Mendes-France is chosen 
Premier of France. 
29—Anti-Communist rebels force the 
overthrow of the Red-dominated 
Guatemalan government. 

July 21—Armistice is signed in Geneva, 
ending seven-and-a-half-year-old 
Indo-Chinese war. Settlement cuts 
Viet Nam in along 17th 
Parallel, with the northern part 
going to the Communists. 

27—Britain and Egypt reach agree- 
ment on Suez Canal Zone. Britain 
will withdraw her troops within 
20 months, but will be permitted 
to use bases in case of war. 

August 5—Britain and Iran end three- 
year-old oil dispute. Iranian gov- 
ernment signs agreement with 
U. S., British, French, and Dutclr 
companies to produce and market 
Iran’s oil, profits to be split “50-50.” 

9—Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
sign 20-year defense alliance, 
aimed against Soviet aggression. 

24—President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil commits suicide after ouster 
by the military. 

80—French National Assembly re- 
jects the European Defense Com- 

a vote of 319 to 


two, 


munity treaty by 
264 

September 8—A Southeast Asia collec- 
tive defense treaty (SEATO) was 
signed in Manila by eight nations 
(the U. S., Britain,. France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan). 
The treaty pledges joint action if 
any member nation is attacked. 





HE purpose of the United Nations, 

according to its Charter, is to main- 
tain peace, prevent war, encourage re- 
spect for human rights, and promote 
the social and economic welfare of all 
mankind. 

The U. N. is now nine years old. 
And even its staunchest supporters 
must admit that it has not lived up to 
its great expectations. There is still no 
peace on earth. 

Whether or not this is the fault of 
the United Nations, the U. N. will soon 
have an opportunity for self-appraisal. 
The Charter (Article 109) provides 
that “a general conference of members 
of the United Nations” be held by Sep- 
tember, 1955—the tenth anniversary of 
the organization—“for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter.” It will 
be the task of this conference to find 
ways to make the U. N. a more effec- 
tive instrument for peace. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed the Charter they had 
drafted in a two-month conference, To- 
day there are 60 member nations. (See 
pages 24, 25, 26.) The work of the 
U. N. is carried on by six “principal 
organs” and twelve “specialized agen- 


cles. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U. N. 
structure. While not a legislative body 
sense of the United States Con- 
the British Parliament, the 
Assembly is an open forum for dis- 
cussing all the world’s problems. Since 
the U. N. is not a world government, 
but merely a federation of sovereign 
independent nations, the Assembly can- 
not pass laws binding on all nations or 
their citizens. It can only make recom- 
mendations for action either by the 
Security Council or by individual mem- 
ber nations. Under the Charter the As- 
sembly can discuss “any question with- 

in the scope” of that document, 
Every member nation is automatical- 
lv represented in the General Assembly. 
Each nation, large or small, has one 
and only one) vote, but may send five 
lelegates to the sessions of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly must meet at least 
once a year. It may hold special sessions 

whenever an urgent need arises. 
Decisions on substantive (important) 
ssues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 
routine) issues, by a simple 
No nation has the right of 


in the 


vress or 


dinary, 
majority 
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Key to the United Nations 


the World Organization 


The Structure and Functions of 


veto in the Assembly. The Assembly 
elects its own president annually. 

In the eight years of the U. N.’s ex- 
istence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence, so that it is now considered by 
many observers to have powers almost 
equal to those of the Security Council. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a plan 
proposed by U. S. Secretary of State 
Acheson called the “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution, This resolution, passed by 
the General Assembly in November, 
1950, empowers the Assembly to deal 
with any breach of peace by an aggres- 
sor nation if the Security Council should 
fail to take action because of a veto by 
any of the Big Five. 

Since October 1952, the General As- 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its new Assembly Hall in New York. 
The 1954—ninth annual—session of the 
General Assembly opened there on 
September 21. 

THE SECURITY COUNCiL 

In theory the Security Council is the 
most powerful organ of the United Na- 
tions. Under the Charter the Council 
is empowered (1) to settle disputes 
among nations peacefully, if possible by 
persuasion, mediation, or other means; 
(2) to use all powers at its command, 
including force, to punish aggressors 
and prevent the spread of war. It can 
call on any member nation to contribute 
armed forces for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session the 
vear around. The Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five”). The other 


six are non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each of the eleven members 
presides over the Council for one month 
in rotation. 

The permanent 
China has been held since the begin- 
ning by the Nationalist government, re 
gardless of its defeat by the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. This sit- 
uation has led to continuous protest by 
the Soviet bloc that Red China should 
succeed to the Chinese seat. 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council has been the subject of great 
argument that it prevents the Council 
from taking effective action, On pro 
cedural decisions, the rules provide that 
decisicns may be made by a majority 
of seven members—any seven, whether 
they are members of the Big Five or 
not. On substantive matters, however, 
the majority of seven must include the 
votes of all five permanent members 
This veto power, exercised almost ex- 
clusively by Soviet Russia, has been the 
Council’s chief source of weakness. 

At the time of the North Korean 
attack in June, 1950, the Council was 
being boycotted by Soviet Russia. In 
the absence of the Russian representa- 
tive, the Council, inchiding its fow 
other permanent members, voted to act 
promptly for U. N. action in Korea. 


seat assigned to 


WORLD CAPITAL: Main headquarters buildings 
of U. N. on the East River, New York. Front: Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall; Rear: Secretariat Building. 
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Nations 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


This body is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the United 
Nations. Its task is to “build a better 
life’—to promote the welfare and im- 
prove the living conditions of the peo 
ples of all countries. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC as it is 
called) studies economic, social, cul- 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly or to the individual members 
of the United Nations. However, it has 
no power to enforce its recommenda- 
tions. The Council coordinates, but 
does not control, the work of the Spe 
cialized Agencies (see below), which 
are independent bodies 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 
member nation has one vote. It meets 
at least twice a year 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect- 
ed.” Its purpose is to protect the inte1 
ests of the inhabitants of non-self-gov 
erning territories, and to lead them to 
eventual self-government or independ 
ence. 

The U. N. Trusteeship System ap 
plies to: (1) territories taken from 
enemy nations in World War I (the 
so-called “League of Nations man- 
dates”); (2) territories taken from 
enemy nations in World War II; and 
(3) other territories voluntarily placed 
under the Trusteeship System. 

At present, there are 11 trust territo 
ries with a total population of 17,000 
000 under U. N. trusteeship. Only one 
of these is a “strategic area” trusteeship 
-former Japanese islands in the Pacific 
administered by the U. S. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) a 
variable number of -other countries 
elected by the General Assembly 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun 
try has one vote. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The International Court of Justice 
popularly called the World Court, is the 
main judicial body of the United Na 
tions. The World Court is designed to 
settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations. Only nations, not indi- 
viduals, may bring cases before the 
Court. 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tions of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 


not automatically pass on disputed 
cases unless the member nations con- 
cerned agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting simultane- 
ously. The judges serve for a term of 
nine years. All questions are decided by 
a majority of the judges present. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


This is the working force of the 
United Nations. It is composed of a 
Secretary-General (who is appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), and 
an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General is Dag 
Hammarskjold of Sweden, elected, 
1953, to succeed Trygve Lie, resigived. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
1etariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 3,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat are 
international civil servants. The U. N. 
Charter requires that “in the perform- 
ance of their duties, the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek o1 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority exter- 
nal to the organization.” 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) -was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes are: To raise the 
levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the peoples of all countries; to 
increase efficiency in the production and 
distribution of all food and agricultural 
products. FAO’s headquarters are in 
Rome, Italy. 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 
1919, under the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, following World War 
I. It became affiliated with the United 
Nations in 1946. The purposes of the 
ILO are: To improve, through inter- 
national action, labor conditions and 
living standards in all countries, also 
to promote economic stability. Its head 
quarters are in Geneva, Switzerland. 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was established on Novem- 
ber 14, 1946. Its purpose is: To foster 
understanding among nations through 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. UNESCO's head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose is: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
WHO’s headquarters are in Geneva, 
Switzerland. ° 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 





established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to war- 
ravaged or underdeveloped countries 
for reconstruction and development of 
industries. The headquarters of the 
World Bank are in Washington, D. C. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and as- 
sist member nations to “stabilize” their 
currencies. The World Fund’s head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation, 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial air 
travel. ICAO’s headquarters are in 
Montreal, Canada. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established on October 9, 1874. Its pur- 
pose is: To set rules for the speedy and 
efficient exchange of mail among na- 
tions. The headquarters of the UPU are 
in Bern, Switzerland. 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. Its purpose is: To regu- 
late international radio, telegraph, and 
telephone services. ITU’s headquarters 
are in Geneva, Switzerland. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Its purposes are: To set up and 
maintain systems for the exchange of 
scientific weather information among 
nations. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) is still in 
the preparatory stage. Its purpose is to 
promote cooperation among _ govern- 
ments in problems affecting interna- 
tional shipping. IMCO’s headquarters 
will be in London, England. 

International Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparatory 
stage. Its proposed purposes are: To 
promote the expansion of world trade 
by reducing tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; to promote fair trade practices; 
and to settle trade disputes among na- 
tions. 

United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) is not a permanent 
specialized agency. It was established 
in 1946 to administer relief funds col- 
lected from governments and private 
sources, for the feeding, clothing, and 
medical care of needy children in 60 
countries. 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) was a temporary organization 
discontinued, in 1951, to find homes for 
displaced persons. In four years it re- 
settled 1,045,000 refugees, mostly from 
Europe, in other countries. To some ex- 
tent its functions have been continued 
by an inter-governmental committee of 
the nations concerned. 
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The officials pictured on these pages help the President 
run the gigantic U. S$. Government. Each heads one of the 
Executive Departments and receives a salary of $22,500 a 
year. Together, they form the President’s Cabinet. Each Presi- 
dent appoints his own Cabinet members, subject to Senate 
approval. Here are the present Executive Departments (listed 
in the order of their establishment by Congress), with a 
brief description of the work they do, and a “thumbnail 
biography” of the Cabinet member now in charge. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State: John 
Foster Dulles, 66, law- 
yer from New York., 
Minister's son. Grad- 
vate of Princeton Univ. 
Became senior partner 
of law firm specializing 
in international cases. 


Adviser to four pre- 
vious Secretaries of 
State. Negotiator of 





Japanese Peace Treaty 


Established, 1789. This Department 
conducts our relations with other na- 
tions and with the U. N. and other 
international bodies. The Department 
operates through embassies (headed by 
ambassadors) and headed 
by ministers) in about 75 foreign lands 
It runs about 200 consulates in foreign 
cities to serve Americans abroad. It 
maintains the U. S. Mission to the U. N 
and the Offices of the High Commis 
sioners who direct the U. S. programs 
in Western Germany Austria. The 
present Chief Delegate to the U. N. is 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and the High 
Cammissioner to Germany is Dr. James 
B. Conant. 

The Department negotiates treaties 
with other nations, issues passports and 
visas, and collects and distributes infor- 
sent by its ntatives 


ty, y 
le ganions 


and 


TeSE 


mation 


tbrcad. Until last year, the Department 


ran Uncle’ Sam’s international propa 
ganda program (the “Voice of America” 
d the “,oint Four” program which 


experts to help friendly 


standards 


sends U. S. 
ations raise their 

President Eisenhower has transferred 
the management of these two programs 
to two new independent agencies—the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and 
the U.S. Information Agency 
The State Department has a 
setting policies for these independent 


liv ing 


(see p. 34) 


share in 


agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: George M. Hum- 
phrey, 64, businessman 
from Ohio. Lawyer's 
son. Graduate, U. of 
Michigan. Joined Hanna 
Co. of Cleveland in 
1918 as attorney, be- 
came its president in 
1929, heads firm's large 
interests in iron, steel, 
and coal industries. 








Established, 1789. This Department 
handles Uncle Sam’s money. It collects 
taxes, tariffs (Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and Customs) and al] other Fed- 
eral revenue ($75.5 billion in the year 
ending June 30). It manages the spend- 
ing of Federal funds ($78.5 billion in 
the year ending June 30). It keeps the 
books on our national debt (now about 
$274.7 billion). 

The Treasury Department also guards 
our nation’s reserve of gold and silver; 
operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money; and 
supervises our national banks. The De- 
partment regulates our export-import 
trade and traffic in narcotics. It admin- 
isters the U. S. Coast Guard and directs 
the Secret Service men who protect the 
President at all times and track down 


counterfeiters. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense: 
Charles Erwin Wilson, 
64, businessman from 
Michigan. Schoolteach- 
er’s sen. Graduate of 
Carnegie Tech. Joined 
General Motors Corp. 
as an engineer, be- 
came its president in 
1941. GM is world’s 
biggest manufacturer 
and defense producer. 





Established, 1947, by unification of 
the previous Departments of War 
1789) and the Navy 1798). This 


Department directs Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces and defense program. Under it 
departments, one 
each for the Army, Navy (including 
the Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
each headed by a Secretary, who does 
not, however, sit in the Cabinet. De- 
fense is the biggest of all the Executive 
lion’s 

ner 


are three separate 


and spends the 


budget—59 


Departments, 
share of the 
cent last year. 

The Department oversees production 
in the nation’s defense industries, keeps 
“stockpiles” of defense supplies for 
emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. Its payroll in- 
cludes 1,257,000 civilian employees, 
and the 3,440,000 in our armed forces. 
The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense control the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the “top brass” of the armed forces, 
who plan and advise on our military 
problems (see p. 36). 


Federal 














The President’s “Team” 


Meet the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., 50, 
lawyer from New York. 
College teacher's son. 
Graduate of U. of Ne- 
braska and Yale. Spe- 
cialist in hotel law. A 
Republican Party lead- 
er, he managed Eisen- 
hower’s campaign to 
win nomination and 
election for President. 


The office of the Attorney General 
was established in 1789 but the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not set up until 
1870. This Department enforces our 
Federal laws. Under it are (1) the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover, which 
hunts down violators of Federal laws 
and security; (2) the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which carries 
out laws affecting persons who come 
from abroad and become U. S. citizens. 

The Justice Department supervises 
the Federal courts and penitentiaries. 
It gives legal advice to the President 
and other Federal officials, and repre- 
sents the Government in cases before 
the courts. Its staff of 1,635 lawyers 
make it the world’s biggest law firm. 
The Solicitor General acts as attorney 
for the Government before the Supreme 
Court. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Arthur Summerfield, 
55, businessman from 
Michigan. First job was 
mailboy for auto firm. 
Head of one of biggest 
Chevrolet agencies in 
U. S. Republican Party 
leader in Michigan. 
Former chairman of the 
Republican National 
Committee. 


United Press 


Established, 1789. This Department 
delivers our nation’s mail. The Postal 
Service runs about 39,500 post offices 
in the U. S. and its territories, and em- 
ploys more than 500,000 workers. Last 
year, Uncle Sam’s mailmen delivered 
more than 50 billion pieces of mail by 
rail, truck, air, and foot. The Depart- 
ment also sells money orders, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and operates the world’s 
largest savings bank—the Postal Savings 
System, with 3,300,000 depositors. 











Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Douglas McKay, 
61, businessman from 
Oregon. Carpenter's 
son. Graduate, Oregon 
State. Took job as auto 
salesman, then set up 
own agency, now one 
of Oregon's biggest. 
Former mayor of Sa- 
lem, Ore., state sena- 
tor, Governor of Ore. 





1849. This Department 
is the “caretaker” of our nation’s natural 
resources. It supervises most of the 750 
million acres of federally-owned land in 
the U. S. and its possessions. It issues 
permits for Americans to cut timber, 
graze livestock, dig for minerals on 
Government lands. Its Bureau of Recla- 
mation operates a vast system of irriga- 
tion works which bring water to arid 
areas of the West. Its power projects 
Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
thers) make the Interior Department 
the biggest producer of electricity in 
the U. S. 

The Department also watches over 
the welfare of the 420,000 American 
Indians, and of the 3,000,000 people 
living in the U. S. territories and pos- 
sessions (except a few island possessions 
run by the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
supervises production and conservation 
of underground fuels and minerals. Its 
Geologic Survey gathers faets and pub- 
lishes maps on our natural resources. 

Its National Park Service operates the 
national parks and monuments (such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite). Its Fish 
and Wildlife Service oversees hunting 
ind fishing on Government lands, regu- 
lates the salmon-catching and seal-hunt- 
ing industries, and protects the Ameri- 
can buffalo and bald eagle. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Ezra Taft Benson, 
55, farm expert from 
Utah. Farmer's son. 
Graduate of Brigham 
Young U., lowa State. 
Worked as farm exten- 
sion agent, then be- 
came head of National 
Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. High official 
in Mormon church. 


1862. This Department 


aids U. S. farmers. Its 4,100 scientists 
and experts develop better crops, live- 


Established, 





Established, 








stock, and agricultural methods. Its 
“county extension agents” and “home 
demonstration agents” pass on this 
knowledge to farmers and their families 
in every part of the U. S. The Depart- 
ment also provides loans and crop insur- 
ance for farmers, and distributes pay- 
ments under the Federal program to 
support farm prices. 

It supervises the Soil Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
of our nation’s top-soil; the Forest Serv- 
ice, which cares for our 150 National 
Forests; and the Rural Electrification 
Administration, which provides elec- 
tricity and telephone service to homes 
in rural regions. The Department also 
runs a telegraph system which supplies 
daily news and forecasts on farm sup- 
plies and prices to the nation’s press, 
radio and TV services. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce: 
Sinclair Weeks, 61, 
businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Banker's 
son. Graduate of Har- 
vard. Served as artil- 
lery officer, World War 
1. Became bank clerk, 
director of several 
firms. State GOP lead- 
er, mayor of Newton, 
Mass., former Senator. 





United Press 


Established, 1903. This Department 
aids U. S. businessmen. It collects and 
publishes business statistics. Its Bureau 
of the Census counts the nation’s popu- 
lation. Its Patent Office issues patents 
for inventions. Its Weather Bureau oper- 
ates Uncle Sam’s weather forecasting 
service. Its Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration polices our nation’s air lanes and 
waterways. Its Bureau of Public Roads 
builds roads in cooperation with the 
states. Its Bureau of Standards sets the 
official standards for U. S. measure- 
ments, and carries on research for 
national defense. 

Its Maritime Board provides subsidies 
(money payments) to builders and oper- 
ators of U. S. ships to help them meet 
competition of low-cost foreign ship- 
ping and strengthen our merchant fleet. 

Its Coast and Geodetic Survey maps 


our coastline, surveys waterways, and 
compiles aeronautical charts. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Secretary of Labor: 


James P. Mitchell, 53, 
labor relations expert 
from New York. Stu- 
died at New York Uni- 
versity but did not 
graduate. Worked as 
truck driver and gro- 
cery clerk. Later han- 
died labor relations for 
targe department stores 
ond U. S. Army. 





Wide World photo 
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TO 


Established, 1913, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, formerly combined. 
This Department aids American work- 
ers. It helps them find jobs through the 
local public employment offices which 
it maintains in various states. Through 
its Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, it enforces the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and other Federal 
laws maintaining minimum wages and 
maximum hours. 

The Department cooperates with the 
states in administering programs of un- 
employment insurance and workmen's 
compensation. It sets up “on-the-job” 
training programs for young appren- 
tices in industry, and works to prevent 
industrial accidents. Its Women’s Bureau 
encourages better working conditions 
for the nation’s wage-earning women 
Its Bureau of Labor Statistics collects 
and publishes facts and figures on em- 
ployment, wages, prices, and the 
of living. 

Each year the department recruits 
hundreds of thousands of workers (in- 
cluding many “¥ “yo youths) for 
summer jobs on U. S. farms. 


WORLD NEWS 








cost 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Sec-etary ‘of Health, 
Education and Welfare: 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, 49, businesswoman 
from Texas. Lawyer's 
daughter. Married pub- 
lisher of Houston Post, 
former Texas governor. 
Director of Women’s 
Army Corps (WAC) in 
World War Il. Second 
woman in Cabinet. 





Established, 1953, by elevation of a 
former independent agency (the Fed- 


eral Security Agency) to the status of 
Executive Department. This Depart 
ment aids the sick, the disabled, and 


the needy in the U. S. It spends about 
$4 billion yearly—more than any other 
Department except Defense and Treas 
ury. Its Public Health Service cooper- 
ates with the states to improve the health 
of Americans, by fighting epidemics, car- 
rying on medical research, and granting 
money to build hospitals and labora- 
tories. Its Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation helps disabled Americans by 
teaching them new working skills. 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products, and guards against false 
labeling. Its Social Security Administra 
tion distributes payments to Americans 
who have retired from work and to 
family dependents of deceased workers 
Its Office of Education collects and pub- 
lishes information on U. S. schools and 
works to provide better education for 
all Americans. 
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HE news from Washington, D. C., 
is loaded with odd-looking groups 
of capital letters-AEC, FOA, ODM, 
NLRB and many more. This “alphabet 
soup” contains the initials of many agen- 
cies in our Federal Government. 
Here’s a list of the most important 
of the “alphabet agencies.” Use it to get 
acquainted with the ABCs of the Wash- 
ington news. 


Agencies in the Executive Office 

of the President 

National Security Council (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies 
to protect our nation’s security, and to 
coordinate military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic action in world affairs. The NSC 
was created in 1947. Its members in- 
clude the President (Chairman), Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the Directors of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) and 
Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM). 

The Operations Coordinating Board 
(OCB), headed by Under Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., sees that 
NSC orders are carried out and directs 
psychological warfare. The Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), headed by 
Allen W. Dulles, collects information of 
military importance from all countries 
and reports to the NSC 

The following agencies work 
closely with the President and the NSC 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
(ODM)-—Supervises defense output and 
keeps plans ready for all-out mobiliza- 
tion of U. S. strength in case of sudden 
emergency. Director: Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
keeps watch over the nation’s economic 
health. This three-man Council advises 
the President regarding programs to 
keep the U. S. prosperous. It 
the annual economic report. Ch 


Arthur F. Burns. 


also 


prepares 
4irman 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government’s huge indus 
try (employing about 142,000 persons 
and costing about $10,000,000,000 so 
far) to produce atomic energy for wai 
and peace. Chairman: Lewis L. Strauss 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg 
ulates routes, fares, and safety standards 
of airlines, and cooperates in develop 
ing international air transportation 
Chairman: Chan Gurney. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission 
Examines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 
Chairman: Philip Young 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
—Grants loans to promote trade be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries. 
Chairman: Glen FE. Edgerton. 
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Unele Sam’s 


“Alphabet 


Agencies” 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Administrator: Val Peterson. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV stations; regulates rates and 
services of telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio communications. Chairman: 
Rosel H. Hyde. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Assists ‘in settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management. Director: 
Whitley P. McCoy. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair- 
man: Jerome K. Kuykendall. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—-Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
about 7,000 private banks (which do 
80 per cent of U. S. banking). A Board 
of Governors heads the System, and 
regulates interest rates, loan policies, 
funds of banks. 

Board: McC. 


member 


William 


and reserve 
Chairman of 
Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices in 
interstate trade, such as unlawful price- 
fixing and misleading advertising. Chair- 
man: Edward F. Howrey. 

Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA)—Successor to the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. Handles all non-military 
aid to foreign lands (about $600,000,- 
000 worth in 1955), including 
grants of money, shipments of goods, 
and the sending of American experts to 
help friendly nations improve produc- 
tion and raise living standards. Direc- 
tor: Harold E. Stassen. 

(The Defense Department adminis- 
ters all military aid—about $2,700,000,- 
000 worth in fiscal 1955.) 

General Services Administration (GSA) 

Uncle Sam's “housekeeper,” the GSA 
keeps Government records, manages 
Government buildings, and stores Gov- 
ernment supplies. Administrator: Ed- 
mund F. Mansure 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA)—Directs Covernment programs 


fiscal 





to build housing (for military personnel, 
defense workers, disaster victims, and 
others) and to provide home-building 
loans (to veterans and others). Adminis- 
trator: Albert M. Cole. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—One of the oldest “alphabet 
agencies” (created in 1887), the ICC 
regulates interstate transportation (rail- 
roads, buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, 
coastal and inland shipping). The ICC 
sets rates which carriers may charge. 
Chairman: Richard F. Mitchell. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 
agement disputes, conducts union elec- 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 
Chairman: Guy Farmer. 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
Promotes progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
exchange of scientific information. Di- 
rector: Alan T. Waterman. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects the public against un- 
fair practices in the sale of stocks and 
bonds. Chairman: Ralph H. Demmler. 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans to 
small business firms, including credit 
formerly provided by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, now abol- 
ished. Director: Wéndell B. Barnes. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Investi- 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade, as requested by the President 
and Congress. Chairman: Edgar B. 
Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment agency in the 41,000-square- 
mile Tennessee Valley, TVA builds and 
operates flood-contro] and power dams, 
distributes electric power, produces 
fertilizers, and promotes navigation and 
conservation. Chairman: Brig. Gen, 
Herbert D. Vogel. 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA)— 
Distributes information about the U. S. 
and its foreign policies to peoples 
abroad, via the “Voice of America” 
radio broadcasts, overseas library cen- 
ters, and other information services. Di- 
rector: Theodore S. Streibert. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational train- 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam’s 19,200,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension sys- 
tem for veterans and their dependents. 
Administrator: Harvey V. Higley. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 


General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)— 
Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government—more than 15 
billion pieces of printed matter a year. 
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Supreme Court of the United States 


Justices Burton, Clark, and Minton were ap- 
pointed by President Truman. Chief Justice War- 
appointed by President Eisenhower. 

Justices named by President 


ren was 
The other 
Roosevelt 


were 


The Chief Justice 
EARL WARREN of California. Born March 19, 
1891, Los Angeles, Calif. Took seat Octcber 
5, 1953. Served three terms as Governor of 
California (1942-1953). Republican nominee for 
Vice President in 1948 


Associate Justices 
HUGO L. BLACK of Alabama. Born February 


27, 1886, Clay County, Ala. Took seat October 
4, 1937. U. S. Senator (1927-37). 

STANLEY REED of Kentucky. Born December 
31, 1884, Mason County, Ky. Took seat January 
31, 1938. Government lawyer (1929-35), U. S. 
Solicitor General (1935-38). 

FELIX FRANKFURTER of Massachusetts. Born 
November 15, 1882, Vienna, Austria. Took sect 
January 30, 1939. Lawyer, professor, author. 

WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS of state of Washing- 
ton. Born October 16, 1898, Maine, Minn. Took 
seat April 17, 1939. Lawyer, professor, Securities 
and Exchange Commission chairman (1937-39). 

ROBERT H. JACKSON of New York. Born 


ap 


February 13, 1892, Spring Creek, Po. Took sect 
October 6, 1941. U. S. Solicitor General (1938- 
40), U. S. Attorney General (1940-41), U. S 
prosecutor, international wor criminal trials 
1945-46). 

HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. Born June 22, 
1888, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Took seat October 
1, 1945. Lawyer, mayor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S. Senator from Ohio (1941-45) 

TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born September 23, 
1899, Dallas, Texas. Took seat October 3, 1949 
Served in Justice Department (1937-45). Attor 
ney General (1945-49 

SHERMAN MINTON of Indiana. Born October 
20, 1890, Georgetown, Indiana. Took seat Octo- 
ber 12, 1949. U. S. Senator (1935-41), Circuit 
Court of Appeals judge (194-49). 
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JUDICIAL BRANCH 


OFFICE 


QUALIFICATIONS 


ERM OF OFFICE 


ANNUAL SALARY 








PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CABINET SECRETARY 
(10) 


Natural-born VU. S$. citizen. 

At least 35 years old. 

Resident of U. S. for at least 
14 years. 


No special qualifications 
required by Constitution. 


Four years, start- 
ing Jan. 20 of 
years divisible 
by four. 


Moy be removed 
ot any time by 
the President 








SENATOR 
(96) 


REPRESENTATIVE 
(435) 





U. S$. citizen for at least nine 
years. At least 30 years old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


U. S. citizen for at least seven 
years. At least 25 years old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


Six years (One 
third of Senate 
elected every 
two years). 


Two years (Takes 
office Jan. 3 of 
odd - numbered 
years). 











SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE (9) 


CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS JUDGE 
(65) 
DISTRICT COURT 
JUDGE (224) 


No special qualifications re- 
quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices 
and may establish whatever 
lower courts it wishes.) 





EE 











Appointed for 
life. May be re- 
moved only by 
impeachment 
and trial by 
Congress 





* Speaker of the House: $30,000, plus $10,000 for expenses 


$100,000 plus 
$90,000 for expenses 


$30,000 plus 
10,000 for expenses 


$22,500 


$12,500 plus 
$2,500 for 
expenses 


$12,500 plus 
$2,500 for 
expenses* 


—+ 


$25,000 
(Chief Justice, 
$25,500) 


$17,500 


$15,000 


Figures in brackets at left cre the number of people holding each office 
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Guardians of Freedom: 


The Armed Forces of the United States 


HE Armed Forces of the United 
States are dedicated to the p1 
tion of our country against 

foe. 

Control of the Armed Fi 
the Constitution, is vested in th 
dent and the Congress. ( 
power to “raise and support armies,” 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” and 
“to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” The President, 
however, is the “Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual serv- 
ice of the United States.” 

The President Armed 
Forces through the Department of De 
fense, headed by a Secretarv of Detense 
whom he appoints (see page 32). The 
President also appoints the higher offi 
cers of the services, the consent 
of the Senate. 

The Secretaries of the three services 
in the Department of Defense are as fol- 
lows: Army, Robert T. Stevens; Navy, 
Charles S. Thomas; Air Force, Harold 
E. Talbott. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
planning body of our armed forces. It 
consists of four men—a Chairman (Ad 
miral Arthur W. Radford) and the 
highest officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Chairman of the Joint 
. Chiefs is the highest-ranking officer in 
the military services. He directs the 
210-officer staff which prepare plans for 


directs the 


with 


is the top 





More than a million U. S. troops 
are standing guard on the frontiers 
of freedom around the world. 

The largest overseas torce is in 
Japan and Korea. About 540,000 
men are stationed there, under o1 
ders to repel any further attack on 
free South Korea, Gen. John E 
Hull heads this U. S. Far Eastern 
Command. 

Approximately 385,000 men and 
at least 1,200 planes are based in 
Western Europe. Soldiers and ai: 
men are stationed in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Trieste. They are part of the 
14-nation North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) forces. Top 








U. S. Armed Forces Around the World 


commander of NATO torces in Eu 
rope is Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. 

About 50,000 U. S. 
Middle East, 
Mediterra- 
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he Joint Chiefs, and is the spokesman 
for the j¢ S Nati mal S5e- 


i 


before the 
curity Council. 
THE ARMY 

[The Army has about 1,400,000 men 
half 
draftees, re- 
Che 


these about 
ire volunteers half 
servists, and National Guardsmen. 


in active service. Ot 


and 


Army is organized into 19 combat divi- 
sions and 18 regimental combat teams. 
three infantry 


medical 


A division consists of 
regiments plus tanks, artillery, 
signal corps and other special services, 
ind totals about 18,000 men. For spe- 
cial missions, a division may be split 
into three regimental combat teams 

each consisting of an infantry regiment, 
with supporting tanks and artillery, The 
about 3,000 


Army also has planes, 
mostly non-combat. 

Chief of Staff of the Army: 
thew B. Ridgway. 

The National Guard is the “militia” 
mentioned in the U. S. Constitution. 
It is a volunteer military force organized 
by the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Trained by our regular Armed Forces, 
the National Guard stands ready to 
serve its home state or the nation in an 
emergency. It has about 400,000 men. 


Gen. Mat- 


THE NAVY 

The Navv has about 740,000 men in 
active service, and operates an active 
fleet of 1,124 ships. This fleet includes 
403 combat ships (battleships, aircraft 





servicemen 
are scattered in the 
North Africa, and the 
nean area. Some of Uncle 
biggest Air Force bases are located 
in French Morocco. 
trouble spots in the French Union. 

Another 30,000 U.S. 
stand guard in Alaska 
bleak Aleutian Islands 

About 30,000 American soldiers 
are stationed on islands in the 
Pacific 

Another 10,000 keep watch in 
the Caribbean. Most of this force is 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 


Sam § 
one ot the 


troops 


and the 





carriers, cruisers, destroyers, etc.). The 
Navy also operates an air force of 
13,000 planes. 

Chief of Naval Operations: Admiral 
Robert B. Carney. : 

The Marine Corps, an independent 
force famed for its fighting traditions, 
is organized as an auxiliary land-fighting 
corps of the Navy. It contains about 
225,000 men. organized in three com- 
bat divisions. The Marines also have a 
small air force. Commandant: Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Ji 

The Coast Guard is an independent 
force operating under the U. S. Treasury 
in peacetime, but under the Navy in 
wartime. In war, the Coast Guard pro- 
tects U. S. fights submarines, 
troop ships, and 
escorts convoys. It has 28,000 
men. Commandant: Vice-Admiral A. C. 
Richmond. . 


coasts 
operates transport 


about 


THE AIR FORCE 

The Air Force has 970,000 
men in service. It operates about 21,000 
planes. and has 115 organized wings, 
of which 94 are combat. A wing con- 
sists of anywhere from 18 to 100 planes, 
including both air and ground crews 
and equipment. Our current defense 
program aims to provide an Air Force 
of 120 wings by mid-1955. 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force: Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining. 


about 


WOMEN’S MILITARY SERVICES 


About 50,000 women serve in the 
armed forces. They are members of the 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC); Women 
in the Navy (WAVES); Women Ma- 
rines; Women in the Air Force (WAF); 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve (SPAR); 
and the Nurse Corps and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps of the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

The Selective Service System handles 
the registration and selection of men 
for the armed forces. Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey is director of the system. 

Every voung man must register with 
his local Selective Service Board on his 
18th birthday, or within five days there- 
after. The law provides severe penalties 
for failure to register. However, no one 
is inducted into the services before he 
reaches the age of 18h. 

For complete information on the in- 
duction of young men into the armed 
forces, see special section on “The 
Teen-Age Citizen,” Feb. 24, 1954. 





wae aoe Executive Branch 

of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 

affidavit—Written statement made under 
oath, before an authorized official, 
for legal purposes. 


agenda—The list of items to be dis- - 


cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
government. 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
which both sides have previously 
agreed to accept. 

armistice—An agreement, or truce be- 
tween two warring sides to stop fight- 
ing while final peace terms are 
worked out. 

Australian ballot—A printed ballot list- 
ing names of candidates for election, 
commonly used in democratic coun- 
tries, originated in Australia. 

autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—An interplay of 
forces in world affairs whereby a 
nation forms an alliance with the 
weaker of two opposing nations or 
groups, to prevent the stronger pow- 
er from obtaining complete domina- 
tion. 

balance of trade—A comparison be- 
tween a country’s exports and im- 
ports. The balance is considered 
“favorable” if exports exceed im- 
ports, “unfavorable” if the reverse 
is true. 

Benelux—The economic union of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

bill—A proposed law introduced for 
consideration by a legislative body. 

bipartisan—Approved by two major po- 
litical parties—especially referring to 
U. S. foreign policy. 

bloc—1. A combination of states pur- 
suing the same policy, for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her neigh- 
bors). 2. A group of legislators work- 
ing to achieve a common goal, for 
example, the “farm bloc” in Con- 
gress. 

bourgeoisie—A French term for middle 
class, used by Communists td mean 
property owners, businessmen, shop- 
keepers. (See proletariat, p. 38). 

boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or 
nation, to force a change in policy. 

budget—An estimated schedule of ex- 


” 
WORDS IN THE NEWS 


A Short Dictionary of Terms You Need to Know 


penses and income over a given pe- 
riod, for a government, company, or 
family. 

bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by a death or resignation. 


apital—1. City in which a seat of gov- 

C ernment is located. 2. Wealth saved 
from income and used in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

capitalism—The economic system prac- 
ticed by the United States and most 
of the Western world; based on pri- 
vate capital, production for profit, 
and free competition of individuals 
and corporations. 

cease-fire—A temporary halting of hos- 
tilities pending peace talks. 

center—A term applied to middle-of- 
the-road political parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see 
left). 

charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law, for example, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

civil rights—Rights granted to the in- 
dividual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 

closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 

coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties in order to form a 
united government. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween am employer and a union to 
agree upon wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, a propaganda organization 
composed of Communist representa- 
tives of several European countries. 

common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
custom and long-standing practice. 
Distinguished from statutory law 
(which is established by legislation) 
and equity (see right). 

communism — Economic and _ political 
system in which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods are 
completely owned and operated by 
the government. It was first success- 
fully established in Soviet Russia in 
1917. In practice, communism is 
marked by the dictatorship of a high- 
ly organized party, secret police, de- 
struction of civil liberties, and im- 
perialistic expansion. 

concession—A right or privilege (usual- 


ly economic) granted by a govern- 
ment or group. 

conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person or nation. 

confidence, vote ofA vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
on an important issue may lead to 
the fall of a government and new 
elections. 

conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who desires to “conserve” the basic 
conditions 6f the past. 

constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, to write or 
rewrite a constitution. 

currency—Money in circulation in a 
country, either coin or paper. 

customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country, Also called duty. 


e facto—Latin for in fact. It describes 

D: condition which actually exists un- 
der a new government. 

defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought in court (see plain- 
tiff ). 

de jure—Latin for in law. It describes 
a situation based on legal rights 
rather than on fact. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens de- 
termine policies, eithef directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degree of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; and public 
opinion formed by free discussion. 

devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the price of gold. 

displaced persons (DPs)—War refugees 
who fled from their homelands dur- 
ing or after World War UI. 

dollar area—Countries (mostly in West- 
ern Hemisphere) whose currencies 
are tied to the U. S. dollar. They 
demand dollars for goods they sell. 

dominion—One of the self-governing 
nations in the British Commonwealth. 

dynasty—Line of rulers descended from 
one family. 


conomy—The whole system of pro- 
duction and distribution of a nation. 
embargo—An order prohibiting the ex- 
port of goods to a foreign country. 
equity—Legal system which includes 
disputes not covered by law, based 
on fairness and equal rights. 


excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
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use of commodities or services (to- 


bacco, theatre tickets, travel, etc.). 


avorite son—A candidate at a politica] 
iain supported by delegation 
from his own state. 
fascism—A system of 
which all phases of society are 
trolled by a dictator and his party 
Originating in Italy in 1922 under 
Mussolini, it became allied with Ger 
man Nazism under Hitler. Fascism 
is opposed to democracy 
to communism, but is like the latter 
in many private 
armies, 
pression of civil liberties, and aggrés 
sive foreign policies 
federation—A union of two or 
states under a 
Powers are shared between the na 
tional government and subdivisions 
fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party 
filibuster—Prolonged talking by one o1 
more members of a legislative body 
in the hope of forcing the majority 
to give up a disputed bill 
foreign exchange—The process of chang- 
ing the money of one country into 
another in international trade 
free enterprise term for the 
freedom under capitalism which al 
lows businessmen to invest money at 
their own risk, in any enterprise. 
free trade—Free exch inge of goods be 
tween countries, unhampered by reg 
ulations, tariffs, or taxes 


government in 
con 


as well is 
ways. It involves 


concentration camps, sup 


more 


central government 


Populai 


enocide—Mass murder of a people 
becausé». or 
ployed by Nazis, outlawed by U. N 
General Assembly 

grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments against persons accused 


if evidence warrants 


race or religion. Em 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court orde1 
to bring a person act used of crime 
before the court to find out whether 


he is being lawfully held by police 


party 


ot, eg or political ideas 


of a group, class, or 
imperialism—A policy which aims at en 
larging the power and rule of a na 
tion by acquiring territory or eco 
nomic control outside _ its 
ders. 
incumbent—Present holder of an office 
indictment—Formal charge voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com 
mitted a crime and should be tried. 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city. 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act 


own» bor 


interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of the various states in 
the U. S. Congress has power to 
regulate it. 

Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar- 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe. 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 

J group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 

jury—A group of persons (usually 

twelve), chosen to hear evidence and 

render a verdict in a court case. 

cals, socialists, and communists. The 


ys -Applied broadly to liberals, radi- 
term originated in European fan- 

legislatures in which the 
conservatives occupy seats on the 
right side of the chamber; radicals, 
the left, and others fhe center. 

liberal—A person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual, and who favors reform by 


shaped 


legal means. 
lobby—A group or (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence degislators for 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 
logrolling—The exchange of support by 
legislators with others on bills in 
which they have special interests. 


person 


ajority—More thaa one-half. Usually 
M applied to the number of votes cast 
in an election or a legislature. 
mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
minimum wage—A wage established by 
law as the lowest which an employer 
may legally pay employees in indus- 
try. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute to constitutional 
(or limited) monarchy. 
monopoly—Exclusive controlgof the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 
by a government, represented main- 
ly by 
thei 
national income 
all individuals and corporations of a 


bonds which bear interest for 
owners. 


Che total earnings of 


nation. 
nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or produc- 
tive enterprises from private owner- 
ship. 
negotiation—The discussion of differ- 
ences between governments or 
groups to reach an agreement. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union, 


act—An agreement between two o1 

pa groups or governments. 

parity—The standard used to determine 
Government price supports for agri- 
cultural products. On certain crops a 
farmer is guaranteed a “parity” 
price, giving him a fixed percentage 
of previous purchasing power. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible to the legislative branch 
or parliament. The cabinet can re- 
main in office only if it has the sup- 
port of a majority. 


party—A group of voters organized for 


political purposes, to elect candidates 
or support legislative measures, 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as in- 
structions to Communists’ every- 
where. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used to 
indicate the relation of general statis 
tics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under oath in legal proceed- 
ings. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice (see de- 
fendant, p. 37) 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a party as a basis 
for its appeal] to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting (especially in 
United Nations meetings; see sub 
stantive). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of cer- 
tain policies or action. 

protocol—A preliminary draft of an in- 
ternational agreement; also, . diplo- 
matic etiquette of official rank. 

puppet government—A_ government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge — The elimination of disloyal 
members of the Communist party. 

(Continued on page 40) 





AS AN AIRM 


* This Airman is using “know-how” to guide this 
plane to a safe landing. He got it in the United States 
Air Force and it will serve him anywhere! 


* “Air Force know-how” is the result of top job 
training at the finest technical schools. Here you can 
learn anything from Control Tower Operations to 
Jet Mechanics—from Personnel Management 

to Printing and Communications. There are 


over 400 valuable courses available. U a 
im a 
* And the job you learn is one you can be 
happy with— because it’s selected scientifically for Al t FO RCE 


you by guidance experts who carefully 


consider your interests, capabilities and the 
needs of the Air Force. 





PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
AFPTR-P-4 
* Make “Air Force know-how” your way to S. S. AR FORCE 

< J y WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
success. Insure two futures—your country’s and 


your own—as an Airman! 





Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 


—_— STUDENTS! If you are still in school, 
Address 


graduate before you enlist! . 
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Tweed... the one fragrance 
above all others... to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.£ 


3% oz. Bouquet Tw 


prices plus tax 


NEW YORK PARIS 


Cashmere Sweaters by Lyle & Scot? 


Words in the News 
Continued from page 38) 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
g treme and immediate « hanges 
Final approval by a head 
legislature of an agree 
worked out. 

4 new division of the 


ratification 
of state o1 
ment already 
reapportionment 
members of a leg 
House of 


islative body, such 
as the Representatives 
among the areas re pres¢ nted. 

election to determine 


recall Spe cial 


whether an elected official shall be 


re moved trom office 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree 


ment between two or more nations 


providing for mutual tariff adjust 


ments or reductions. 
referendum—The process of referring to 

the voters the draft of a proposed 
law or constitution. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
ige, ill, or incapacitated. 


Money or goods paid Dy a 


unde 
reparations 
nation defeated in war jor its damag 


yperty or other nations. 


A government in which the 


elect 


the p 
% 
republic 
eople representatives and the 


ead of State. 


7 
ite and unrelated measure 


rider—A separ: 
attached to a bill in Congress in 
der to co npel the President to ac 

bill. (The President cannot 
veto part of a bill. 

right—A 


onservatives 


nction 
military 


ImMmpOs¢ d by 


the wh le 
term loosely used to designate 
see left 

using 


A penalty such as 


force or 
countries to prevent ag- 


refusing to trade 
gression by another country. 

satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger powe1 

secondary boycott—Action by unions to 

forbid their members from handling 


| 
goods rom 


i a plant where workers 
are on strike. 


Permanent staff which di- 


secretariat 
rects the work of an organization. 

country which signs a 

document or treaty. 

Theory or system of govern- 

the chief 
production and_ distribution are 
owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment. There have been many varieties 
of socialism, but its chief exponent 
was Karl Marx, whose followers 
split into extreme (Communist) and 
moderate wings. 

social security—A governmenta] system 
for providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 

sovereignty—The supreme 


signatory—A 


socialism 


ment in which means of 


and _ inde- 


pendent authority possessed by a 
national state. 

statism—Tendency by a government to 
expand its functions and control into 
the economic and other fields. 

sterling area—Britain and the group of 
countries whose currencies are close- 
ly related in value to the British 
pound. (See dollar area, p. 37.) 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 

and 

distinguished 


substantive matters — Important 


hinding actions, as 
trom procedural ones 


suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 
T 1 country, 
totalitarianism—A system of government 
that rigidly controls the total life of 
its subjects, including church, school 
home, and industry. 
treaty—A 
two oI 
A group of private corporations 


solemn agreement between 
more governments. 
trust 
which combine to contro] the price 
or supply of some commodity; out- 
lawed in the U. S. 
trusteeship system —The system by 
which a great power or an interna 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and rot as a colony, under 


the supervision of the U.N. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
lJ demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 
underground — Illegal political groups 
which secretly, working 
against a government in power. 
union shop—A plant in which non- 
union workers may be employed but 
must join the union after a certain 


operate 


time. 


erdict—Decision of a jury based upon 

I facts set before it. 

veto—l. The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. 2. Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body. 


make an 


Sa issued by a court au- 


thorizing an official to 
arrest or search a house. 

welfare state—A government which, in- 
stead of encouraging the individual 
to rely on his own efforts, takes re- 
sponsibility in providing for the eco- 
nomic security, health, and welfare 
of its citizens. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important international prob- 
lem. 





. Pleasant. 

Large tank or tub. 
*The U. N.’s “Economie 
Commission for Latin 
America” (abbrev.). 
4,000-mile African river. 
°U. N. “World Health 


1, *U. N. member is Pacific 


. German for “I.” 

8. Hit someone on the head. 
. Abbreviation for “each.” 
. By way of. 


country, Zealand. 


U.N. SESSION 


October 24th is U. N. Day—marking the international 
organization’s ninth birthday. The present session of the 
U. N. General Assembly opened on September 21 and its 
deliberations have been in the headlines often. So it’s a good 
time to check up on what you know about the U. N. 








Organization.” 
°Prime objective of the 
U. N. is to maintain ___. 
*One of Security Council 
Big 5 (initials). 
. This should often be used 
instead of “like.” 
Where pigs live. 
*Diplomat from Holland 
who was recent candidate 
for U. N. presidency is 
__. Kleffens. 
South America (abbrev.). 
. What a mob does. 
*Capital of a North Afri- 
can country where the 


sides (1952). 

This valuable natural re- 
source caused the Court 
of International Justice to 
judge a British-Iranian 
dispute. 

Thought. 

To 

Eve was formed from this. 
Colored lights. ® 


. Name of a highway run- 

ning through Western 
Canada to Alaska. 
These are used in golf. 
*U. N. diplomat from 
Mexico is Luis Padilla 
Postscript (abbrev. ). 

8. *Near-Eastern member of 

the United Nations. 

. *Ruled by King Saud Ibn 
Abdul Aziz is this U. N 
country, _____-Arabia. 

eee 7. Make amends, 

U. N. refused to take é 

. Mix. 
Exists. 

22. Beak of a bird. 
*Proposed U.N. agency 
is the International Trade 
Organization (initials 

. Capital of England 
(abbrev.). 
. *Unixed Nations (abbrev. 


a 
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W orld-famous Inventor Charles F. Kettering, Director of General Motors, congratulates 
James C. Fry of Clinton, Illinois, 1954 winner of the $4,000 Junior National Award Scholarship. 


HOW'D YOU LIKE TO BE IN THIS PICTURE? 


Of course, you would. 

And, if you are the kind of youth who likes 
togake your own ideas work—do things with 
your hands—you have a very real chance 
to be 

For—like Jimmie Fry—you have the oppor- 
tunity to win one of the big awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


All you have to do is design a solid model 
car — whatever type appeals to you most. 
(The top Senior winner in 1954 was a sports 
car model.) Then you build it out of wood 
or some other workable material. Sand it 


smooth. Paint it. And the job’s done. 
Don’t get the idea, though, that it’s the 
easiest job in the world. It'll take concentra- 
tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet — as the hundreds of previous winners 
will tell you — it’s more than worth every 
minute you put into it. Not only because 
of the chance to win one of the awards. But 
of the deep-down satisfaction of doing a job 
completely"on your own—and doing it well. 


So—there’s the challenge! 
Have you the ambition and the will to meet it? 


























FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1955 
734 Awards—in all 


8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day Guild 
Convention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state and 
the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors employe 
wins, his award is duplicated for the next 
boy) 


FISHER BODY CRAfTSMAN’'S GUILD 
Genera! Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafts 
man’s Guild Competition for 1955. Als 
send me the Craftsman’s Guild membership 
card plus instructions for building model 
This will be sent FREI nd without 
obligation 


a 
Address ___ 
City and Zone___ 
I was born on the 


Parent or Guardian 


My Parent, or Guardian, is , or is not 


: , employed by General Motors or a 
GM dealer. 

(If Parent or Guardian is so employed 
please give name of division or dealer 
below:) 


Name of my school___ _ . 
State 


- — a 
Dept. C-1 
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YOU CAN HAVE THE 


SAME GREAT MACGREGOR 
EQUIPMENT USED BY 
THE BIG TIME stars!” 


Many of America’s greatest college 
teams use all MacGregor football 
equipment. Any coach will tell you 
—a fellow plays best when he has 
the best equipment for protection 
and action—and when he has a foot- 
ball that’s easier to grip and handle. 
That’s MacGregor all the way! 


You can get famous MacGregor 
footballs, shoes, helmets and other 
great MacGregor equipment at 
leading sporting goods stores. Take 
a good look and your choice 
will be MacGregor—''The 
Choice of Those Who 
Play the Game! 
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SINCINNAT! 372, OHIO 


Mum’s the Word—Or Is It? 

Phil was in the living room, reading 
the newspaper, when his parents came 
in, talking. He didn’t pay any attention 
until he heard his father mention a dent 
lin the car fender. Then he stopped 
reading and listened carefully. He 
hadn’t thought Dad would notice that 





| dent so soon! 

| “But you must have done it, Helen,” 
| his father insisted. “You had the car yes- 
| terday, and I didn’t notice it before.” 

Mrs. Davison frowned. “I guess you're 
right, dear,” she admitted. “I certainly 
don’t recall bumping anything, but 
maybe it happened while the car was 
parked downtown. I'm sorry, Henry. It’s 
a rather bad dent, too, isn’t it?” 

Phil hid his face in the newspaper. 
While his mother was away that morn- 
ing, he had found the car keys and gone 
out for a little driving practice—just in 
his own driveway. The last time out, 
| he’d bumped the fireplug on the curb. 

Phil wondered what he should do. 
He said to himself: “I was going to tell 





pay for having it fixed. But if I say any- 
thing now, he'll probably get mad and 
tell me I can’t have a learner’s permit. 
Then I'll never get my license. Besides, 
Mother's exaggerating—it’s only a small 
dent. Anyway, the matter’s closed now, 
land there’s no need to bring it up 
again.” 
— ~ 
1. Should Phil have used the 
even to “practice,” without telling his 
| parents? Without having a learner’s per- 
| mit and someone with him in the car? 
| What if he’d had a bad accident? What 
| might have happened to him then? 
| 2. If you were Phil, would you con- 
the matter after Mother 








| sider ( losed 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 


— 


V 


Zi- ir izim|a 


<IDiMDIOIDIO 


took the blame? Is failing to tell the 
truth as bad as deliberately telling a lie? 
If telling the truth might cause a lot of 
trouble, is it all right to take “the easy 
way out” and keep still? 

3. Suppose a neighbor saw Phil hit 
the fireplug and later told Phil’s par 
ents. Or suppose his Dad. suspected the 
truth and asked Phil point blank if he 
was to blame for the dent. Would Phil 
be in worse trouble than if he had told 
the truth in the first place? Is the dan- 
ger that “truth will out” a good reason 
for telling the truth? 


How Would YOU Solve It? 


Jot down your own ideas on this 
week’s “How Would You Solve It?” 
problem—or any other “Solve It” prob- 
lem in past or future issues—and mail 
to “How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and $5 for each solution 
printed. 


pay 





Dad when Id saved enough money to | 


car, | 


Life's going to be 
E Different! 


With a blemish-free skin 
that invites romance 


No More hateful blackheads, over- 
oily skin or externally caused 
—— to keep you from having 
un. You can 4“ lovely, alluring. 
It’s easy if you take these 3 steps: 
1. Cut down sweets, pastries, 
starches. 2. Get your skin really 
clean*. Hundreds of doctors ad- 
vise superfatted, mildly medicated 
Cuticura Soap. 3. At bedtime use 
Cuticura Ointment. 

In 7 days you'll begin to see fresh- 
er, clearer, smoother skin, radiant 
new complexion tone 

Want faster action? During the 
day use new “invisible” Cuticura 
Medicated Liquid under your 
make-up. Get Cuticura today! 


( uticu ra, 


*FREE Soap sample and Skin Care leaflet. 
Write Cuticura, Dept. SS-9, Maiden 48, Mass. 





Gay Head 
Q. I've just recently become inter- 


ested in girls—outside the classroom, 
that is. How can I get a girl? 


A. Make yourself fun to know and 
fun to be with. Any girl likes a boy 
whose conversation really says some- 
thing, who’s never too busy or too deep 
in thought to open the cafeteria door 
for her, and who has a smile and a 
friendly “hello” for everybody around 
him. 

Don’t be afraid of your mirror. A girl 
prefers a boy who’s neat and well- 
groomed to one who looks as if he just 
stepped out of a boiler factory. 

Then, too, it wouldn’t hurt to de- 
velop those interests of yours. Remem- 
ber that an interesting person is an in- 
terested person, one who knows what's 
going on around him and takes an ac- 
tive part in activities he most enjoys. 
For example, join the dramatics club, 
if you have a secret yen to try your 
luck on the stage. It’s easier to get to 
know a girl who’s interested in some 
of the same things you are. Or try a 
church or civic group, where you're 
likely to meet people with interests 
similar to yours. 


Q. How can I learn to talk to my 
parents and trust them with my prob- 
lems? How can I make them under- 
stand? 


A. After years of getting along fairly 
well together, why do you suddenly 
find your parents almost like strangers? 
Why, after a lifetime of taking your 
troubles to Mom, do you now find your- 
self tongue-tied and embarrassed when 
it comes to telling her what's on your 
mind? The answer is simpler than you 
realize. It's because you're growing— 
inside as well as outside—into an adult. 
Your interests, your circle of friends, 
your needs, are expanding faster than 
even you can keep track of them? 
Things that never were important to 
vou before are suddenly the most im- 
portant things in the world, 

Your parents are aware of what's 
happening, and want to help you jump 
these newer, bigger hurdles. Their ex- 
perience and knowledge can help you 
over many of the hurdles—IF they 
know just what’s bothering you. They 
don’t know, not because they were 
never voung (dust off the old family 


album and take a look—you'll see!). 
But the “growing up” problems of every 
single person are different. Mom and 
Dad have no way of knowing yours 
unless you tell them. You're a new per- 
son—someone they'd like very much to 
know if they could—so why not intro- 
duce yourself? 

First of all, tell them frankly that you 
find it hard to talk to them now. Try 
to work out, together, the reasons why. 
Maybe they laughed sometime when 
vou told them something very personal. 
They won't do that again, if they hear 
from you how much it hurt. Tell them 
calmly and sincerely what things bother 
you, and that you need their help to 
sei you straight. ‘ 

Remember, too, to make a habit of 
sharing with them the little things that 
happen during the day. You'll find it 
much easier to ask the “jackpot” ques- 
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tions if you've already established a 
meeting ground. Show an interest in 
their lives, too—friendship works two 
ways, you know. 

You'll win your parents’ respect, and 
you'll find two new friends who were 
really there all the time. 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iiTops, don't miss. “i Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Caine Mutiny. 
“vi Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
vvvrtThe Egyptian. “~~~ On the 
Waterfront. “High and the Mighty. 
“Magnificent Obsession. “Suddenly. 

Comedy: ““4Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. ~“iMHobson’s Choice. 

Musical: 41“1“)Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “The Student, Prince. “~“ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “#“##The Vanishing 
Prairie. ~The Cowboy. 








Family Affair 
Cpl.: “Is your girl friend expensive?” 
Sgt.: “No, but that little brother of 


hers is a money grabber.” 
Bonnie Bray 








Now break the painful grip of muscular 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
‘deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 











CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
. . . PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching .. . get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 





So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 








Sports writers are -strong, fearless 
people—I keep mumbling to myself 
Do I dare write a World Series story 
three weeks before it opens? “What are 
you afraid of?” my inner hero self roars 
“Aren't the .Giants and Indians four 
games ahead with less than 20 games 
to play?” “Those Braves,” a little voice 
whispers, “they’re coming on like the 


Light Brigade. And the Yankees—are 


BY HERMAN L. MASIN, 


Sports Editor 


they really dead?” “Courage!” my i. h. s. 
bellows, “Go ahead. Take a chance. So 
what if you guess wrong? You can al- 
ways get a job on a milk wagon.” My 
i. h. s. triumphs, and here I am—way 
out on a shaky limb. . . . 





PLANTERS PEANUTS PRIZE CONTEST / 




















FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went t6 the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state 
Fasten the bag, wrepper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., te 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 









Ist prize ... . $35.00 

2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize... . $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
5th prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 








°I See Indians!”’ 








LET’S get this agony over with fast. I 
pick the Indians to win the Series in 
seven games. 

I like that Giant club, and every in- 
stinct tells me to pick em. Look at that 
power—Mays, Irvin, Thompson, Rhodes, 
Look at those other fine hitters—Muel 
ler, Dark, Lockman. And those good 
pitchers — Antonelli, Gomez, Maglie. 
And those tremendous relievers—Gris- 
som, Wilhelm, McCall. 

The team has speed, fielding, and a 
shrewd, daring manager. And there’s 
one other factor of vital importance- 
four of the games (if the Series goes 
to seven) will be played in that Giant 
bandbox where homers are as cheap as 
lollypops. 

Now let’s take the Indians. They’re 
weak at first and short, and have only 
one outfielder who can hit—Doby. And 
Doby is the kind of ball player who 
doesn’t seem to rise to the big games. 
Sure, he had a great year, but he’s 
hardly the “Old Reliable” type. The 
two solid men of the team are Rosen 
and Avila. 

Another thing I don't like about the 
Indians is the fact that they don’t beat 
the good teams. They murder the weak 
sisters like Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. But they barely hold their 
own against the tough clubs like the 
Yankees and the White Sox. 

So why pick the Indians? I have five 
reasons, They are: (1) Lemon, (2) 
Garcia, (3) Wynn, (4) Feller, and (5) 
Houtteman. What a pitching staff! Te: 
rific! That means the Indians can throw 
an ace against you every day. 

The Indians improved themselves in 
other directions, too. For the first time, 
they have some good subs on the bench 
—fellows like Wertz and Smith. 

But in the final analysis it’s the pitch- 
ing that gives the Indians muscles. 
Without it, they're just ordinary. 

If the Giants had a little more front 
line pitching strength, I'd have to go 
with them. But Gomez and Liddle are 
in-and-outers, and Maglie is a question 
mark. Antonelli, of course, is great. In 
fact, he “made” the club this year. It 
was his 20-plus victories that spelled 
the feeble 


the difference between 
Giants of 1953 and the furious Giants 
of 1954. 


This isn’t’taking anything away from 
Willie Mays. Willie is out of this world. 
He can “kill” you with his bat, his 
glove, his legs, or his arm, He gives the 
-Giants a tremendous lift. But you have 
to remember that last year Thomson 
and Spencer hit 46 homers and batted 
in 162 runs between them. 








in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little 
hand ... for now begins a little heart’s 
journey into prayer ... the guide 

is Dad, the goal is a security not even 
he can provide. 

But the pattern is security, and 
it is Dad’s privilege to supply his part 
of it for the little hearts in his care. 

In this binding, enclosing love life 
finds its finest answer. 

The security of our homes is our 
worthiest goal. And providing it is a 
privilege unique in a country like ours, 
where each of us is free to choose 
his way. 

And, think: The security that begins 
in your home, joined to that of other 
homes, builds the strength of America. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 
savings system that really works—the 
Payroll Savifigs Plan for investing in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save. 
That money will be set aside for you 
before you even draw your pay. And 
invested in Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “‘E”’ Savings Bonds 
earn interest at an average of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when 
held to maturity! And they can go on 
earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
you back 80% more than you put in! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? Or 
join the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. 


The u” S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It it donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertisin Council and th lagazine 
Publishers of America. 











GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Stranger in ‘Need 


HE YMCA in Minneapolis, Minn., 

received the following letter a 
few months ago: 

“Gentlemen, 

“Td like to extend my sincere ap- 
preciation and thanks to the group 
of “Y” boys who came to my home 
and did such a wonderful job of 
helping us out recently. My husband 
had been seriously ill for the past 
two months and needed a great deal 
of care. Consequently, I didn’t have 
any time to do the many things that 
required attention outdoors, espe- 
cially at this time of year. 

“This particular morning, about 
15 boys came over equipped with 
their rakes and other implemenvs, 
and raked all the leaves in the yard 
and gardens. They cut back all my 
perennials and pulled all the other 
weeds, swept and cleaned out the 
garage, washed and polished the 
car, took down a wasp’s nest from 
the roof, and one of the boys even 
carved a Jack-o-Lantern for my 
little daughter. 

“I'm sorry my husband 
aware of this great act of generosity 
and helpfulness on the part of these 
boys, who gave up their own time 


4; and, no doubt, pleasures. He would 
| have been as grateful as I. But he 


passed away two days later. 

“I don't know the names of any 
of these boys. But again I wish to 
thank each and every one of them 


| and may God bless them all. 


“Very sincerely, 
“Mrs. John Fourniea 
and Mary K.” 


You don’t need to carry out a lot 
of big projects to prove you're a good 
citizen. Helpfulness to others in little 
things is part of good citizenship, 
too. 

To these teen-agers of the “Y,” the 
Fourniea family were strangers. Yet 
they pitched in just as if they were 
helping a friend in need. 

The boys were members of the 
Imperial Hi-Y Club of Patrick Henry 
High School in Minneapolis. Presi- 
dent of the club is Jim Farnsworth. 
Great work, boys! —Roy Hemminc 


Everybody Loves to Play Pool 


Play pool at home with your friends and 
family—on this professionally-styled, 
easy-folding Burrowes Pool Table! It’s 
extra fun with the exclusive “‘Roll-A-Way” 
Ball Return, and complete equipment in- 
cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book. 
P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He'd 
love to play pool with you. 

FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer’s name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Burrowes Corporation, Dept. SCT9, 
Portland, Maine. 

ee Bigs aR 
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the Wew Mr Peanut 
Mechanical Poncil 


| 


5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar ovt- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest moterials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside . the 


pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. “* “"'bes-Rarre, Po 
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SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and ‘highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents 


Write today for free imple kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa 


Illustration less than 
\% actual size 


WALLET SIZE 


riendsht 
photos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20: $ if 00 postpaid 
only from one pose 


OR 50 for $2 


for fr 


Lovely pictures of you 
for att 


classmates, relati 
to your coll 
— ata price t 
or exchange 
Convenient wall 

Double-weight 

satin finish, 

beauty. 

Mail Money- Back Coupon Now For : 
Friendship P! O 

mail finished 

glossy print wit 


Mini 


} 
InNpiK 


> or other 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS 
Dept. 56-B. Quincy 69 


Please send m 
I enclose $ ‘ 
you will return unh 
not delighted. 
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Address.. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


New U.S. Regular Series 


The U. S. is 
18 stamps to replace 
set in use since 1938. 

Some of the new stamps are on sale. 
The 8c stamp, in red and blue, showing 
the Statue of Liberty was issued last 
April. The 3c stamp, which also pic- 
tures the Statue, came out in July. The 
lc George Washington stamp was is- 
sued in August, the 2c Thomas Jeffer- 
son in September. Date of issue for the 
4c Abraham Lincoln stamp is Novem- 
19, first-day sale at New York 


a new series of 
the Presidential 


issuing 


ber with 
City. 

As we go to press, descriptions of the 
other stamps have not »een announced. 
Some of them probably will pay tribute 


to U. S. industries and national shrines. 


CALLING ALL COLLECTORS 


You can still join the United Nations 
Stamp Clubs conducted by Scholastic 


Magazines. Every branch club receives: 


e a wall charter certificate 

e a wall map showing all 60 U. N. 
member nations 
a poster in color showing the flags 
of 
a poster picturing 
by the U. N. 
a booklet describing the U. N. 


stamps. 


all member nations 


stamps issued 


Every individual member receives: 

e a wallet-sized membership card 

e an official club button 

e a free packet of stamps 

e a subscription to the Globe- 
ter, official club bulletin. 


application blank write to 
N Stamp ( lubs, 33 West 
New York 36. N. Y 


T rot- 


For an 
Director, [ 
42nd Street 





RAILWAY CENTENARY 1854-1954 





@ AUSTRALIA @Edzd 











Australia recently issued this 32 pence 
stamp to mark the 100th year since the 
nation opened her first railway. Stamp 
compares one of Australia’s first steam 
locomotives with new Diesel locomotive. 





More than 1000 stamps from 
Africa, Europe, ete, un- 


delighted 


1". ‘Ee HARRIS & CO. 


732 Transit Bide. Boston 17, Mass. 


——Stamps Every Month 
Receive a valuable collection of 
stamps from a different country 
each month. For membership 
information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 


16 Redlands, Calif. 








FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


Mammoth fascinating collection of Roosevelt and Dictators 
including Stalin, Tito, Franco, Lenin, Hitler and great 
many others plus free booklet and bargain lists. All for 
1l0¢ with approvals. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-4/1, 
STAMPS 


EE san ony TOS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Sc! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


327 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25: 


Including early Canada, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 





N. Y. 








Camden 75, New York 











Every stamp different. Rare bargain with approvals. 
Money back guarantee NIAGARA $ STAMP CO AADA 
French, American and other Colonial 
stamps. —— Lae go Commemo- 

EM PI RE ‘STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 
Only 10¢ with colorful approvals. 
SUNLITE, Box 1259J, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 








| 
| - 





Vatican, Red \ussia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Ani- 
mals, Airmails, French Colonies, oo Unusuals 
NIAGARA ON THE LAKE 422. 
COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious collection of British, 
“ s 

rative issue mal and Flower stamps, 
Pictorials High Values, all free plus Philatopic Magazine 
(with appr Send only 5¢ for return postage. 
Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps 

WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
From Brunei, Papua, New Guinea, Caymans 
Gilbert Ellice, Seychelles, Sarawak, Dominica 
FREE with approvals 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
-G Northern Bivd _Great Neck, N. Y. 


B WORLD’ $ LARGEST STAMP! 


A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it wili 
your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
service applicants sending 3c postage 
$1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,900, $14 


SPRINGFIELD 82, MASS 


BIRDS, TRIANGLES 


TATHAM STAMP CO., 
ywers, But terflies, 7. Ships, 
Locomotive King tators 


red, torical ographical Mus al Battles, 


its, Mind er 100 other ‘Or 25¢ with Ap 
8 CANADA STAMP co. 1907 Main St., Dept. 316, 


Niagara Falls, 
cai United States 
ith century Commem 
8 Airs and $5.00 stamy 
al Willett Company, C 
a 5I1A, Port Chester, N. Y 


cage oa ag BARGAIN 


Liberia mt elke i Islands <0 an 
a ( a yes ie vies Virgin Is } 
a notioar its for “Ry ap 





States, including 


MORRIS. ‘STAMP. CO., 270 Hewes Street, 
N. Y. 

regular postage, commemoratives, 

airs. dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 


Brooklyn il, 
nues, specials and others with bar ‘+ 5 
SPECIAL—i00 Different for only 50¢. 


gain approvals 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Iii. 


Different United 
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dughy = = 


Detour 
Traffic officer: “Now, tell me, just 
what could the other driver have done 
to avoid this accident?” 
Woman driver: “He could have gone 


down another street.” 
Patuxent River Tester 


Confess! 


“Henry!” 

‘Yes, dear?” 

There’s a corner torn off your pay 
check” 

“Yes, dear?” 

Well, what did you spend it for?” 


Dear John 


\ symphony conductor was rehears- 
ing a difficult solo passage for the flute. 
After going over it many times the con- 
ductor rapped for attention, “We can’t 
stay on this any longer—we must go on 

to the next movement.” He turned 
to the flutist, “You'll keep in touch with 
us, won't youP” 


now 


Kraftsman 


Good Riddance 
The teacher was trying to get over 
the intricacies of subtraction. “You have 
ten fingers,” she said. “Suppose you had 
three less, then what would you have?” 
‘No music lessons,” Johnny replied 
romptly. 


All-American 
[he teacher had asked the 
list, in their opinion, the 11 


greatest 
Americans. After a while she stopped 
it one desk and asked: 


class to 


No Loss 


As part of their training, a company 
of recruits at a camp in one of the 
southern states was ordered to march 
to another camp about 12 miles distant. 

They tramped along bravely for some 
time, but being mostly Northerners the 
intense heat began taking effect. Meet- 
ing an old farmer, their captain hopeful- 
ly asked how far it was to their destina- 
tion. 

“Well, son, 
miles yet.” 

On they went until at last, thinking 
they must be nearing journey’s end, 
the officer asked again, desperately, yet 
still hopeful of the answer. 

“Bout 12 miles,” was the laconic 
reply. 

Leaning weakly against a convenient 
tree, the captain wiped his streaming 
face and exclaimed fervently, “Thank 
Heaven, we're not losing ground!” 


I figure it’s about 12 


Quote 


H.O? 

4 young lady stood at a perfuine 
counter, evidently in a quandary. Pres- 
ently the clerk said: “May I help you, 
Miss? Would you care perhaps for one 
of our more delicate scents, subtly al- 
luring yet absolutely ladylike? Or pos- 
sibly you’d prefer something more pow- 
erful, irresistible, maddening—” 

The young lady shook her head, then 
inquired anxiously: “Don’t you have 
some kind that’s entirely odorless? My 


boy friend hates the smell of perfume!” 
Wall Street Journal 


47 


Name’s Fcumiliar 
A man was having his eyes examined. 
“Can you read the third line?” the 
oculist asked his patient. 
“Sure,” answered the man. “CWDK. 
I'm nd good at pronouncing it, but I 
think he was left tackle at Notre Dame 


last year.” 
Home Folks 


Calendar Reform 


Stenographer: “I'm in favor of cal- 
endar reform.” 
Office boy: “Meaning which?” 
Steno: “I think we shotld work out 
a system where vacations won't always 
be on the shortest weeks and holidays 


on the shortest days.” 
Wilishire View 


Fashion Note 


Doctor: “And 
young lady?” 

Lady: “I see 
eyes.” 

Dr.: “Ah, yes, and 
remove them?” 

Lady: “No, | 


them to stripes or checks.” 


what’s your trouble, 


spots in front of my 


you want me to 


want you to change 


Westlake Bugle 





ALOG 
with 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For a, fee time — sensational pictures 
of y orite movie stars in professional 
high gt gioee ' finish. Special super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
mew oe OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. H! 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 86, N.Y. 





\< PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! 


NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 
THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade TO), [Ch 


with DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


Now! 6 

Complete 
Hits on I 
Standard 
Speed 78 


Record 


or 45's 
COMPLETE 


Curie 1 vor 9-98 


AMAZING NEW RECORDING PROCESS puts Grooves 
ee tenes You get 0. 000 inches of grooves on 1 ten inch C) 18 HIT PARADE SONGS by DEAN MARTIN 
record! You get 3 Song Parade Hits on each side——Recorded and others only $2.98 

by the famous Dean Martin, and Jeff Clark of the Lucky Strike The Little Ghoomaher 10. Little Things Mean 

Hit Parade and others—3% complete Lucky Song Parade Hits on Sh. Boom a tot 

each side! You save $13.04. You pay only 17¢ a song. Only cae and the rT Taree Coins in the 

euntain 


$2.98 for all 18! You hear 3 songs without having to change nen Teare 
the record. in the Chapel ia the The Happy Wanderer 


“Have you finished your list yet, Bob- FOR 1 7c EACH ! 


“Not yet, teacher,” Bobby replied. 
‘T can’t decide on the fullback.” 
Home Folks 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each of these “approval” stam has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stomp 
odvertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 








in the Sky 





n 
I'm @ Feel te Care 1 Need You Now 
My Heart's on @ Hernande’s Hideaway 


Fast Express Sey 


Sen © 6% wre 








HILLBILLY HITS only $2.98 


Don't Drop it Look 7. Book to See 
Out Behind the Barn i. Rose 

Good gnt Sweetheart, curtin in the Rain 
Goodnight 

‘ Don't Hurt 14 ™ 


Old Style Record 
(Grooved Too Far 


New Improved 
ord 
Apart) 


(Closer Grooved) 
DEAN MARTIN 
(Dean Martin of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on T.V.) 
brings you Hit Parade Hits on break-resistant 78 R.P.M. 
records. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's. 


+ 
MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 1 


BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 439 ~ senp 7s RPM | 
318 Market St., Newark, N. J. 5 SEND 45 RPM 


Anymore 
Sparking Brown Eyests 
£ Tho 7.7 


©eNee & we 


Honky Tonk ¢ 








COUNTRY HYMNS only $2.98 
Rock of Ages 12. Glory Land Maren 
Beautiful Isle 13. Just 9 Closer Walk 
Whea 


ix 
o 


of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being coreful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the — s will 
do all im their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader whe considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of 

an advertisement in Scholasti is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Bolen heme 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








zines, 








1 enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. 
1 en€lose $2.98. Send the 20 Country Hymns. 


Name 
BGGPORS.. . ccccccscccscccccessecces . 
City. 


= 1 enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Hit Parade Songs. 


They 
bog A Geiden Oe ie 


De 
. | Keow Whe Holds 
Tomorrow 
Mansion Over the 


a ‘ite o ® Flower 
a] Baa of God's 


fevist ble Hands 
Let the Spirit 
Deseend 

Home of the Soul 
A Pretty Wreath 
for Mother's Grave 
Stormy Waters 


= Se on fee were 




















We don't know how much fun there is 





in a barrel of monkey's 
BUT... 


everyone knows that there's plenty of 








fun, delicious eating, and food-energy 
in just one bar of Baby Ruth. 










CURTISS 


ic CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


maker of Baby Ruth. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat Dip candy baw. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 





























Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write ‘us for I 
Y 


complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 
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Listenables and Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 29 


11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Magazine 
writer Howard Whitman, who has been 
conducting research on the trend, the 
laws and the possible cures of divorce 
is appearing daily through Friday, Oc- 
tober 8, to present the results of his 
studies. 

:30 p.m. (NBC) Pauline Fredericks: A 
new time for this DuPont Award win- 
ning newscaster. Many of her daily 
broadcasts will come direct from the 
meetings of the General Assembly at 
the United Nations, 

5:15 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. in Action: Daily 
telecasts from United Nations Head- 

uarters in New York. (Monday, Tues- 
ay, Thursday, 5 to 5:30 p.m.; jednes- 
day and Friday, 5:15 to 5:30 p.m.) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “A 
Simple Matter” concerns a question of 
reputation. A smail town tycoon and a 
Korean. veteran clash in what begins 
as a minor lawsuit but builds up to 
reputation-shattering proportions. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 30 


9:00 2 (CBS) Lewises Onstage: Cathy 
and Elliott Lewis star in this weekly 
drama series. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 
Oath of Hippocrates” is a story of the 
French underground during World 
War II. A doctor, involved because of 
his son’s guerrilla activities, sacrifices 
himself in order to save the life of a 
key agent. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: In “Trou- 
ble with Youth,” Paul Douglas stars as 
a middle-aged theatrical producer who 
gets a fresh outlook on his job from a 
group of young friends. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Re- 
turns to the air at this time with a 
new series of half-hour films. Oc- 
casionally suitable for teen-age view- 
ing. Tonight: “Man in the Cellar” with 
Charles Boyer, a suspense drama about 
a psychiatrist who commits a homicidal 
maniac to an asylum. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 1 


9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Our Miss Brooks: 
Begins its third season on television. 
Also back on radio, Sundays, at 8 p.m. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Lineup: The 
premiere telecast of a dramatic detec- 
tive series of the Dragnet variety. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 2 


3:15 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
This excellent science program, for- 
merly broadcast at this hour, has un- 
fortunately been discontinued. 

}:30 p.m. (NBC) The 100,000: A documen- 
tary salute to the nation’s 100,000 drug- 
gists dramatizing their history, profes- 
sional standards, and record of service. 

10:05 p.m. (ABC) Your Voice of America: 
Excerpts from programs which our 
Government has beamed to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 3 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: These 
book discussions are about at us — 
Pretend listener level. (WNBC, 
at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:35 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
a new series of book discussions begins 
today under the general heading, 
“Foundations of Democracy.” First on 
the list is “The Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” Discussants are Ver- 
ner W. Crane, Professor of History at 
the University of Michigan, and Robert 


J. Manning, an associate editor of Time 
Magazine. 


12:00 noon (DuMont) N.Y. Times Youth 


1 


700 p.m. 


Can We Keep Free Asia 
Free?” is the topic. The guest panelist 
is Prince Wan Waithayakon, Foreign 
Minister of Thailand, and permanent 
Thailand representative to the United 
Nations. 


Forum: “How 


(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: “The Armor of Skin.” 
Dr. Maurice Sullivan, Profesor of Der- 
matology at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, will discuss the human 
skin and, by illustration, will show 
how it protects the body from disease. 

(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: 
Begins a new 13-week series entitled 
“Present Knowledge and New Direc- 
tions.” On the initial broadcast, Profes- 
sor Howard P. Robertson talks on “The 
Nature of Things—The Universe.” Suc- 
cessive talks are titled “Matter,” “Life,” 
and “Man.” 


ae oy (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The C 


2: 


3: 


3: 


’: 


’ 


‘ 


9:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


700 p.m. (DuMont) 


7:30 p.m. 


onvention Story” is an examina- 
tion into the meaning of conventions 
(of the non-political kind) to the in- 
dividual, the community and the na- 
tion. Next week: “The Teller,” a look 
at the human interest stories that go 
on within a bank. 

(CBS) The Symphonette: The feature 
of each broadcast is a single movement 
from a familiar symphony or concerto. 
30 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) American 
Forum: Noted personalities debate and 
discuss current issues. Now a simulcast. 
00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: 
Critics have expressed their approval 
of Dr. Baxter with such phrases as 

. . . the academic soft-shoe approach 
... @ rare blend of entertainment and 
education,” (N.Y. Times); and “ 
lucid, literate, witty, with a nice, light 
sense of humor,” (Variety). 
45 p.m. (MBS) CBC Symphony Orches- 
tra: Concerts by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation Orchestra. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Joyce C. Hall, 
sponsor of Hallmark Hall of Fame, was 
awarded, in 1953, the first Dr. Lee de 
Forest Award established by the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and 
Television for “the person most con- 
sistently responsible for the highest 
educational and moral standards in 
radio and television programs.” On 
November 28, this program will present 
a two-hour “Macbeth” with Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson in the star- 
ring roles. 
(CBS-TV) You Are There: We 

ack to January 28, 1848 for “Sutter 

iscovers Gold.” Next week’s documen- 
tary is entitled “The Great Adventure 
of Marco Polo,” the 13th century ex- 
plorer. 
Author Meets the 
Critics: Virgilia Peterson moderates a 
discussion of “In the Cause of Peace— 
7 Years with the U.N.” by Trygve Lie. 
On the panel are Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and General Carlos Romulo, Am- 
bassador-at-large from the Philippine 
Islands. Tentatively set for next week 
is a discussion of “MacArthur” by Gen- 
eral Charles Willoughby. 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Peepers: The 
newly married couple have their at- 
tempts to work out a budget com- 
plicated by Mr. Remington’s insistence 
on an enormous insurance premium. 
(NBC- TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “Time Bomb,” by Sumner 
Locke Elliott, is a melodrama about a 
man who commits a near-perfect crime. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Be- 
gins its fall series with Lionel Barry 


MONDAY 
11:00 a.m. 


12:05 


8:00 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. 


9:30 p.m. 


9:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY 
7:30 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. 


9:30 


more again serving as host of these 
half-hour dramas. 

(CBS-TV) G.E. Theatre: Joseph Cot- 
ten stars in “The High Green Wall” 
which is based on an Evelyn Waugh 
story that deals with an explorer heid 
captive in the Junge by a madman who 
forces him to read Dickens aloud. 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father Knows Best: 


The television premiere of a new situa- 
tion comedy series built around the 
family of a suburban insurance sales- 
man. 


10:05 p.m. (CBS) Mahalia Jackson Show: 


A new program of spirituals and folk 
songs by a group which features the 
contralto voice of Miss Mahalia Jack- 
son. 


OCTOBER 4 


(NBC-TV) Home: Today’s and 
tomorrow’s telecasts will feature the 
exhibitions at the annual Modern Liv- 
ing Exposition in New York. 

(CBS) Campaign °54: A_ special 
weekly pre-election series which re- 
ports on people, personalities and poli- 
tics in the 1954 campaign. Through Ot 
tober 31. 

(MBS) Top Secret Files: Pre- 
miere of a new series of radio dramas. 
Themes will concern “government in- 
trigue at high levels throughout the 
world.” 

(ABC & ABC-TV) Voice of 
Firestone: Tonight's gyest is the bass, 
Jerome Hines. (Simulcast) 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: George 
London, bass-baritone, is the soloist 
(CBS-TV) December Bride: 
Premiere of the new family situation 
comedy series starring Spring Byington 
as Lily Ruskin, “incurably romantic 
and one of that reputedly rare species, 
the lovable mother-in-law.’ 

(NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Tentatively slated for tonight 
is “The Wise Women,” an original 
drama by Thomas Phipps of life in 
latter-day Germany 


OCTOBER 5 


(ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: The story of Cyrus Field who at- 
tempted to lay the first telegraph cable 
beneath the Atlantic Ocean. hen his 
first cable burned out, he was attacked 
as a swindler, but his faith carried him 
on to span the ocean successfully. 
(ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “What Is the Effect of Western 
Trade Policies on World Tensions?” 
Speakers are Sir. Hartley Shawcross, 
Labor M.P., and Richard H. Anthony 
of the American Tariff League. 

(NBC) Fireside Theatre: In “Member 
of the Jury” Josef Novak, a naturalized 
American, is proud to be chosen to 
serve on a jury. He is disillusioned 
when his employer tells him to vote 
to acquit a man accused of supplying 
faulty ammunition to the government 
He makes an honorable decision, but 
one which has tragic results 
m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Flood 
Tide,” an original drama by Morton 
Wishengrad and Virginia Mazur, stars 
Robert Cummings, Janet Blair and 
Dorothy Gish. A _ sedate, highly re- 
spected gentleman brings home a bride 
to his small southern town. The girl is 
not accepted by the town because of 
her unpedigreed background. As she 
prepares to fight for her acceptance, a 
flood forces the issue to a crisis. 

(DuMont) Studio 57: A new series of 
filmed dramas. Subject matter is varied 
and occasionally offers material suit- 
able for teen-agers 
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The teacher Ill 


never forget... 


Some of the faces have faded, 
some of the names are gone. But 
there’s one [ll never forget. Pil 
always remember with gratitude 
the teacher who taught me to love 
reading and books .. . 


Would you like your students to 
say this of you ten years, fifteen years 
trom now? You can cultivate in your 
students a love of good reading which 
will be a source of pleasure to them 
throughout their lives. You can do 
this by starting a Teen Age Book 
Club—a student-operated book plan 
especially designed for both teachers 
and students—simple to organize, 
easy-to run. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB—WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club is a unique plan which intro- 
duces young people to the pleasures of reading when they 
are at the most receptive age. The club stimulates interest 
in good reading by offering a wide range of books chosen 
both for literary merit and teen-age appeal by a board of 


well-known educators 


BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 
Books are 


novels, romances, sports, humor, classics, dog and horse 


offered for every reading interest—historical 
stories, biography, mysteries, short story collections and 


other categories 


BOOKS COST ONLY 25c AND 35c 


Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound pocket-size 
editions of both contemporary authors and the classics 
well printed and durable, yet within the average student's 


bt idget 


:» MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS:--; 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 


together with a set of materials and a sample book. 


Name 
School 
Street . - 


City __Zone_ State 
STw 929 


FAS CRSE RESET 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 
books, widely varied so that each can find a title related to 
his or her interests. Students: are thus able to build their 
own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 


of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the year. 


3. Many of the books cannot be purchased through regu- 
lar retail outlets such as newsstands or drug stores. Some 
of the most popular titles are published by the Teen Age 
Book Club exclusively for its members and can be purchased 
through no other source. A 

4. The club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can usually be operated by the 
students themselves with little or no work on the part of 
the teacher. Students elect their own secretary who handles 
all details. 

5. All materials for organizing and operating a club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 

6. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
club members have their choice cf one book free at the end 


of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete. details, together with a set of materials and 
a sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





